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Anthracite Ways for Bituminous Operators 


ECAUSE anthracite is not free-burning and is hard 

to break it has been necessary to size it carefully 
and to provide that none of the coal shall be of such 
large size that it cannot be burned, seeing it is so hard 
that it is not readily broken. It will be noted from 
Mr. Ashmead’s interesting article in this week’s issue 
that formerly lump, steamboat and broken—three large 
sizes—were in demand. Today even egg is regarded 
as too large a size, and the tendency is not to buy it 
and consequently not to prepare it. 

The preference seems to be toward smaller sizes, even 
in domestic use. Strange to say, the bituminous oper- 
ator still finds many persons who want the largest coal 
and are willing to pay more for it than for smaller, 
preferring to have a coal they can break up even though 
the resulting product is full of fines, from which egg 
or nut coal would be almost free. The time probably 
will come when the bituminous-coal burning public will 
demand coal of even grade and not too large, and then 
all the large lumps will be put through a crusher as in 
the anthracite breaker. Large bituminous coal is not 
desirable nor is run-of-mine. An even size that can 
be stoked as received will burn with less waste. 

Many are the hints to bituminous operators to be 
derived from an inquiry into anthracite practice. Mr. 
Ashmead, in today’s excerpt from his paper before the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, covers a period when it may appear that the 
industry was more progressive than in the quarter 
century past. Yet in that later time many changes 
have taken place and the anthracite operator has not 
been idle. Underground he has accepted roller bear- 
ings, pneumatic drills, undercutting machines and 
scraper loaders. Between ground and surface he has 
introduced the self-dumping cage and the water hoist. 
He has electrified his plants. He is about to introduce 
tables, classifiers, thickeners, gravity separators and 
other devices to clean his fine coal. He is preparing 
to make his strippings not only the deepest but among 
the most efficient. 

At the coming meeting of the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers the bituminous 
operator will at least hear and see many things that 
will interest him in the anthracite region. As stated, 
he will find no large coal going to market and he will 
see better sizing and preparation than is customary at 
soft-coal mines. He will note the relative absence of 
the human picker, who is a perpetual expense in the 
bituminous tipple wherever picking tables are installed. 

He will note the care with which large coal is kept 
with small to prevent degradation—a practice, how- 
ever, that the bituminous operators do not forget in 
their conveyors, where the fine coal is fed below the 
large and so the large coal has the slack to ride on. 

He will see how some anthracite railrcad operators 
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have met their railroad problems with gigantic stand- 
ard-gage planes. West Virginia is not unlike the an- 
thracite region and perhaps it would have been better 
if some of its steeper roads had been gravity planes, 
and not railroads built on the grades of the steep 
streams with which West Virginia abounds. 


Strictly Business 


HAT is the matter with the price of anthracite? 

That is the question uppermost in the minds of 
literally thousands of householders of the East. Gov- 
ernment reports show that the prices of about every- 
thing else have tumbled—many have dropped to 
pre-war levels and some have even gone below. | Prices 
of domestic sizes of anthracite, instead of going down, 
however, have steadily climbed for years. There is no 
war peak in the price curve of this commodity of com- 
mon use. On every hand consumers are told that delay 
in purchase of next winter’s fuel means no saving in 
dollars, but rather the contrary. The country has-its 
mind set on having prices go down, but here is one 
thing many of us use that is not going down, but tends 
upward this winter. 

How can this be true, unless the country is in the 
grasp of some terrible, iniquitous coal trust? Why 
isn’t something done about it by the government? Too 
bad that some of those coal-regulation bills could not 
have been passed by the Senate! These and similar 
thoughts are in the minds of many who cannot under- 
stand and in large part have never been told the whys 
and wherefores of the hard-coal business. It is under- 
stood that the anthracite operators are going to tell 
their story to the public very soon. Just how far they 
will go in such an ec:cational campaign has not as yet 
been disclosed, but it is assumed that they will stress 
the facts that bear on the relation of costs of production 
to selling y.riees and to profits. 

Early last spring we sat across the desk from an 
executive of one of the large hard-coal producing com- 
panies. Spring discounts were being discussed, and we 
told this man that as far as we personally were con- 
cerned, an April reduction of the usual 50c would be no 
temptation whatsoever to make an early investment in 
our next winter’s coal. Half a dollar per ton when the 
delivered price was $7 was one thing but that amount 
with the delivered price $14 was another. It barely rep- 
resented interest on the investment. “The spirit of the 
times demands not half a dollar but a dollar and a half,” 
we said. 

Opening a large book filled with figures of costs cov- 
ering every detail of operation, overhead, taxes, deple- 
tion, depreciation, royalty and profit of this company 
for several years back, this official said: “Last year, 
had it not been for the good prices we obtained for 
steam sizes, we would have made no money, and prob- 
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ably would have gone into red. This year, with such 
low prices for steam sizes and with the large increase 
in wages, despite the advance in prices of last year, we 
cannot afford to make any such spring discount as you 
suggest. In fact we will do wel! to come out with any 
profit with but the usual 50c. cut. This company is 
neither a high-cost nor a low-cost operation. We are 
about in the middle and represent the average.” 

For an hour we pored over the figures for that 
company. We compared its costs with those of all 
other companies as contained in the report of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. We came away convinced that 
the anthracite industry could not afford to take a big 
slice out of our coal bill. And our knowledge of the 
trade showed us, without being told, that the hard- 
coal operators did not have to put the prices where they 
would net a loss for the largest part of the tonnage. 

The prices of domestic sizes of anthracite at the 
mines are justified by the costs of production; they rep- 
resent a good profit to a few companies, a fair profit to 
more and no profit and even a loss to others. To reduce 
the prices to where the consumers would like to see 
them—at or near pre-war levels as delivered at their 
curb—would mean practically giving the coal away at 
the mine mouth, so great are the increases in recent 
years in the freight rates and retail dealer’s .margins. 
The producing industry can afford to make no such 
reduction and, furthermore, it does not have to. To 
conjure up a fancied hard-coal trust and berate it for 
this condition is but demagogy. 

The buying public, however, has a stubborn streak. 
It has had a taste of victory in the struggle with old 
H. C. L., and by striking at high prices has had the 
satisfaction of at least reading that the cost of living 


is going down, even though tangible evidence is net. 


always at hand. The public has been acting largely 
on the theory that if it refused to buy, then the vendor 
would of necessity lower his price. Fortunately for 
the orderly progress of readjustment, this medicine has 
worked fairly well in some lines. The textile manufac- 
turers were among the first to bow the knee; iron and 
steel have followed; labor here and there has met the 
situation by accepting lower wages. 

In every case, however, there has been a compelling 
reason for the lowering of price. First and foremost 
has been the ability of the consumer to stay out of the 
market. If it was daily bread, he had to buy; but if it 
was a suit of clothes or an automobile, he shook his 
head until the price came down. In the progress of 
events during the past few months many a business has 
written off a money loss in lower-priced inventories, 
started afresh with a determination to meet the market 
and passed a few dividends—because it had to, or close 
up shop. 

Good, sound business principles and policy have 
dictated this course. It has been strictly business. 
Without question much of the paper wealth of 1920 has 
disappeared in this manner. Bituminous coal has fol- 
lowed this course to a very large extent, but not as far 
as some other industries. Producers of bituminous coal 


have liquidated profits either by curtailing or ceasing 
operations or by selling their coal for what it would 
bring, even below what it cost them. 

Now, the domestic sizes of anthracite are the product 
of an industry that is not competitive because the de- 
posits of this fuel in the ground, and the mines and 
miners available are but sufficient to meet the require- 
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ments of our hard-coal burning population eagh twelve 
months by working through those twelve months. 
Whatever can be produced in any twelve months wil] me 
burned. The household consumer may get as mad as 
a March hare over “the outrageous price” of his win. 
ter anthracite, but so long as he must have jt or 
hesitates over trying a substitute, if one may perchance 
be available, the miners, the producers and retail dea]. 
ers have no compelling reason for pricing their product 
and services below that which returns a profit. 

From the standpoint of cold-blooded business policy— 
and no business, big or little, is operated as a philan- 
thropy—we see no reason for either producer or laborer 
in the hard-coal field to cut a price that is economically 
justified by the law of supply and demand. Anthracite 
is a natural monopoly, with demand equal to supply 
each year, good times and bad. These facts should be 
fairly faced. No apologies are necessary. 





An Opportunity for Constructive Planning 


NDER the headline “Plan for Prosperity” the 

American Mining Congress is inviting the coal 
operators of the United States to join in the twenty- 
fourth annual convention to be held in Chicago in the 
week of Oct. 17-22. Stating that collective thought 
and co-operative effort are essential and that at this 
convention there will be assembled the best minds and 
the most influential representatives of all the varied 
branches of the mining industry, the announcement 
says that the coal sessions are to be a special feature 
of the meeting. 

Pointing out that the coal industry has been the 
target for public, press and politician, and that tomor- 
row it may again be the target for conditions over 
which the operators have no control, it is suggested 
that the three factors in the industry most worthy of 
consideration are the relationships between the coal 
operator and labor, the extent to whieh co-operative 
effort without government interference would prevent 
wasteful production and benefit both the operator and 
the public, and the methods by which the railroads 
can assist the coal operator to effect a more stable and 
continuous movement of coal throughout the year. 

The promoters of this meeting have invited as 
speakers, among others, J. G. Bradley, T. H. Watkins, 
T. T. Brewster, H. N. Taylor, C. E. Maurer and Phil 
Penna. F. 8S. Peabody is chairman of the Illinois com- 
mittee on arrangements, which insures not only a good 
beginning but a successful ending. The government 
will be represented by Herbert Hoover, Senators Reed 
and Nicholson, and George Otis Smith. In other words 
it is evident that a real effort is to be made to have 
some expressions of opinion on the coal question, what- 
ever each speaker may conceive that problem to be. 

It is perhaps well that this opportunity for expression 
is to be had. It is an excellent time for more from 
the men in the industry. It will be recalled that at 
the conventions both of the National Coal Association 
and of the American Wholesale Coal Association this 
year, although the occasion for discussion of such mat- 
ters was at hand, the subjects uppermost in the minds 
of all were not those discussed on the convention floor. 
Perhaps meeting under the auspices of a gathering 
of representatives of all the mining industry, with past 
trouble more or less in retrospect, there will be a gen- 
eral airing of causes and effects and some constructive 
planning for the period of prosperity that is coming. 
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Development of Ingenious Methods by Which Anthracite 
Is Cleaned of Impurities and Sized for Market*—I 


Large Lumps of Anthracite, Being Unsalable, Have to Be Crushed —- 
Rakes and Slotted Scoop Shovels Formerly Separated Coarse from Fine 
Coal — Fines Left in Mine — Coal Broken on Cast-Iron Gridded Plate 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD 
Kingston, Pa. 


hundred years and more, and its preparation 
AX must date back equally far, for without some 
degree of sizing it could not have been burned. Two 
vital factors have determined to a large extent the 
amount and the method of anthracite preparation. 
These are, first, the character of the beds mined 
together with the methods of mining employed, and, 
second, the means and methods used in burning the 
coal. 

I do not intend to go deeply into the above phases 
of preparation, as a paper could be prepared on the 
history of either that would be of no mean length. 
Rather it will be the intention to point out in as few 
words as possible the main considerations and to show 
the influence they have exerted on the preparation of 
anthracite coal. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century the coal 
beds were entirely unworked with the possible excep- 
tion of some outcroppings that had been mined to a 
slight extent by the Indians. It is known that the 
American aborigines had a knowledge of the use of this 
fuel, for when the Wyoming Valley was purchased 
from them they mentioned the fact that by selling the 
land they would lose their coal. This was in the year 
1754, 


FELL First WHITE MAN TO BURN ANTHRACITE 


Real mining of anthracite began about 1808, when 
Judge Jesse Fell, of Wilkes-Barre, discovered that the 
“common stone coal of the valley” could be burned in 
an open grate. For years mining was conducted near 
the surface. The working places were driven narrow 
and only the best of the coal was selected, the remainder 
being left in the ground. Only the lumps could be used, 
as no market existed for any other sizes. 

As time passed, however, it became necessary either 
to go farther into the ground or to widen out the 
working places. When the places were widened, falls 
of roof occurred more frequently. Consequently it 
was necessary that rock be removed from the coal. 
This was particularly true of the Schuylkill region, 
where the measures pitch steeply. 

At first only the best beds were mined, the smaller 
measures being considered worthless. As time passed 
the thick measures were worked out, and as a result 
the thinner beds had to be mined. These measures 
carried a higher percentage of rock partings and bony 
coal, which had to be removed before the coal could be 
marketed. This further complicated the methods of 
preparation. 

Later, particularly in the Wyoming field, when a 


oo coal has been used for the past one 





; *Introductory part of article entitled “Advances in the Prepara- 

tion of Anthracite,” to be read at the Wilkes-Barre meeting of the 

EC Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Sept. 
e, 1921, 


large part of the first mining had been completed in all 
the beds, in order to keep the output up to the demand 
it became necessary to commence second mining, or 
the robbing of the pillars. When this was attempted 
more dirt in the form of rock became mixed with the 
coal because of falls of roof. This still further com- 
plicated the methods of preparation. 

In: the lower regions, where steep-pitch mining 
occurs and the coal is run out of the breasts into the 
mine cars by gravity, there is practically no way to 
keep the roof from falling and mixing with the mined 
coal. Here in many instances the proportions of coal 
and rock in a mine car will be equal, and it is a com- 
mon occurrence for mined material to run steadily for 
some time at one-third coal and two-thirds rock. 


THIN BEDS AND SECOND MINING INCREASE ROCK 


In the upper region, where the coal lies comparatively 
flat and the mine cars can enter the working chambers, 
the larger pieces of rock can be separated from the 
coal and a greater percentage of the latter loaded into 
the mine car than in the lower region. In the upper 
field, however, there is more second mining or rob- 
bing going on than in the lower, and the rock and bone 
that are now being produced from the thin beds to some 
extent compensate for the rock unavoidably brought 
down in the breasts of the lower regions. 

It thus readily can be perceived that because of the 
changes in the methods of mining and the exhaustion 
of the thicker beds the preparation of anthracite coal 
has become progressively more and more complicated. 

If the same method of burning coal were followed 
today that was in vogue a hundred years ago, it is 
probable that changes in the methods of preparation 
followed would be less pronounced than they now are. 

















FIG. 1. RAKE FOR SEPARATING LARGE FROM 
FINE COAL 
As the coal finer than 12 in. in diameter was not desired, it 
became the practice to use a rake to turn over the coal before 
shoveling. Later it was thought well to screen and shovel coin- 
cidentally, and the slotted scoop shovel was introduced, 
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The methods of using the coal, however, have advanced 
materially. Boiler furnaces have changed greatly in 
type, and the coal has to be prepared so that it will 
meet the new conditions. 

When Judge Jesse Fell in 1808 conducted his experi- 
ments on coal burning he employed, as he said, “the 
common stone coal of the valley” in a grate placed 
within an ordinary fireplace. The inference, however, 
could hardly be drawn that the fuel was practically 
run-of-mine coal. It is known that only two years later 
lump coal on’y was used. It is almost certain that 
natural draft was employed. Ignition may or may not 
have been effected by the aid of the small hand bellows 
that formed one of the fire tools that reposed upon, 
or beside, many if not most of the hearths of that day. 


MopiFy DRAFT So FINE COAL CAN BE BURNED 


Utilization of the finer sizes of anthracite was and 
still is largely a matter of support and drafting. In 
the early days grates were crude and of a wide opening. 
The volume of the interstitial spaces is much greater 
in the larger grates, with the result that whereas air 
wi.l circulate freely through a thick bed of large-size 
fuel such as “grate,” it moves only with difficulty 
through even a much thinner bed of, say, No. 3 buck- 
wheat. When attempts were made to burn the buck- 
wheats, it was found that the air would not pass 
through the fire, where ordinary natural draft was 
employed, in sufficient volume to enable combustion to 
take place with the desired rapidity Industrial 
plants, therefore, resorted to forced or induced draft 
of some sort. The steam-jet blower doubtless was the 
first, the simplest and probably the cheapest of these 
means for creating artificial draft. This was success- 
ful in a degree but was soon succeeded by fans. 


FINALLY EVEN SILT IS CAUSED TO BURN 


The draft has been further perfected by placing the 
fuel on a traveling grate and passing it successively 
over compartments with adjusted draft pressures. 
These are so arranged as to furnish the amount of 
air best suited to the fire conditions existing above 
them and to yield complete combustion of the fuel 
before the refuse is discharged over the end of the 
grate into the ashpit. Already this arrangement is 
making present-day silt or coal passing a és-in. circu- 
lar opening and containing probably at least 10 per 
cent of moisture a usable commercial fuel for power 
production. 

Two other means of utilizing anthracite fines are 
used to a limited extent. These are briquetting and 


the burning of such fines in suspension. The first, 
though employed extensively in Europe, has never 
Dump 
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found great favor at the mines of this country, The 
product of the process is sold in direct competition with 
the domestic sizes of freshly-mined coa!. While per- 
fectly successful, this process has never attained the 
magnitude that some enthusiasts predicted for it a few 
years back. 

The second—namely, burning in suspension or in the 
powdered state—has in a measure at least passed the 
experimental stage and. is just entering that of com- 
mercial application. Time alone will determine the 
scope and possibilities of this means of anthracite con- 
sumption. 

From the foregoing it may be seen that originally 
lump coal was the only size that could be sold. As 
improvements in the methods of burning came into be- 
ing, however, smailer and smaller grades were utilized 
until at present coal passing a 200-mesh screen, or even 
finer, can be burned. Naturally this means that much 
change in preparation has taken place, the number of 
marketable sizes increasing from one to ten. Further, 
it has been found that much coal which was considered 
worthless in the past is now an excellent fuel provided 
it is cleaned and prepared properly. The cause for the 
utilization of this material probably has arisen largely 
from the increased costs of mining rather than from 
any other reason. 


PREPARATION OF COAL IN THE EARLY Days 


Thus mining itself has affected preparation. Simu!- 
taneously methods of combustion have likewise had 
their bearing upon the preparation processes. Prepara- 
tion itself therefore will be briefly outlined from the 
earliest days to the present time. 

From about 1808 to 1830 preparation—what little 
the coal received—took place in the mine itself. Here, 
after mining, the miner selected the larger lumps and 
loaded them onto a wheelbarrow and either dumped 
them directly into a cana! boat or into a long chute 
which in turn delivered the coal to the same vessel. 
All the sizes finer than lump were left in the mine, 
being considered worthless. No power of any kind was 
used at the colliery. All the work had to be to the 
rise, as no pumps were employed. 

In 1830 the first attempt was made to prepare the 
coal at a scaffold outside the mine. As before, only 
the large lumps were removed to the surface. These 
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DIAGRAMMATIC ELEVATION OF OLD PINE BROOK COLLIERY AT SCRANTON, PA., 


SHOWING PREPARATION METHODS 


Based on testimony in a trial regard- Pa. 
ing the payment of royalties. The 
breaker was in operation in 1855. The 
drawing was prepared by Mr. Dodge, 
a consulting engineer, of Wilkes-Barre, 


The coal was dumped on a horn 
dump and fell on a gridded plate. 
larger coal was broken and the finer 
coal fell through the grid. 
lump or steamboat size was pushed on 


till it fell in a pocket. The finer sizes 
were screened into grate, egg, stove, 
chestnut and smaller, the latter going 
to the culm bank. The grate leaves 
by the end of the screen. 


The 
Coal of 
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FIG. 3. OLD DODSON BREAKER, BUILT IN 1869 AND BURNED IN 1897, HAD MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS 


This breaker, located at Plymouth, Pa., had rolls, 
Save any coal smailer than chestnut. 


two révolving screens 
It may also be 


and extensive pockets. It did not 


noted that at that day the trade 


seemed ready to accept larger sizes than it is today. 


were duinped upon a perforated cast-iron plate. Here 
men with hammers and picks broke the large lumps of 
coal down to commercial size. It is possible that the 
coal after falling through the plate perforations was 
passed over bar screens to remove the smaller sizes, 
which at that time had no commercial value. 

About this time also the hand rake—Fig. 1—was 
introduced. After the coal was mined and before it 
was loaded it was pulled over with a rake made of 
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wrought iron and having the teeth so set as to give a 
1f-in. clear opening. This permitted the miner to sep- 
arate a‘l coal smaller than stove from the larger pieces. 
This larger coal was loaded into mine cars and taken 
outside, and that which was smaller was left behind. 
Thus part of the separation was done inside and part 
outside the mine. 

The rake was in use in places in the coal fields to 
as late a date as 1850, for it was not until 1869 that 
it was found possible to use pea coal, and when the 
oreparation of this size came to be a commercial pos- 
sibility it is probable that the rake was discarded. In 
some operations the rake was superseded by the slotted 
scoop shovel. Unfortunately it is impossib‘e to obtain 
exact information on certain details, and it has been 
possible to get relative data only. As a result the 
dates here given are merely approximate. 

In 1844 the crushing roll was invented by Messrs. 
J. & S. Battin, of Philadelphia. It was first used in 
their coal yard in that city during the year named. 
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FIG, 4. 
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LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTION OF OLD DODSON_ BREAKER, SHOWING LONG CHUTES 


FOR “LUMP AND STE: AMBOAT 


The railroad track was laid parallel to this cross-section. 


The toal must have been badly broken by the time 


it had traveled these long chutes and dropped into the bins at the bottom. 


Degradation, however, 





was little studied at that early date. 
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During this same year the first coal breaker with 
circular screens was erected by Gideon Bast on Wolf 
Creek near Minersville, Pa. A 12-hp. engine was used 
to drive the machinery, and the equipment had a capac- 
ity for breaking and cleaning 200 tons of coal per day. 
The success of this building led to the construction of 
thirteen additional breakers in the same field the fol- 
lowing year. 

Although steam was used to drive the preparation 
machinery in the first breaker, this was not usual, 
for in many places horses for a long time furnished 
the necessary power. In the smaller plants where 
coal crushers were not used even man power was 
utilized to turn the revolving screens by which the coal 
was sized. These hand-power screens in some cases 
were only 8 ft. long but sometimes they were as much 
as 12 ft. in length. They could easily be turned by 
hand. : 

One of the earliest breakers of which a description is 
ts be found was the predecessor of the present Pine 
Brook breaker—Fig. 2—at Scranton. The information 
frum which the drawing here presented was made was 
obtained in the testimony given at a royalty trial. 
Although this drawing is of the breaker as it stood 
in 1855 it is evident from the information available 
that it was built a number of years prior to that time, 
for in 1855 rolls were generally used for the reduction 
of the large sizes of coal. 


BREAK DOWN LARGE COAL WITH A HAND HAMMER 


After the coal was broken down in the mine it was 
raked over and the large pieces or those over 13 in. in 
size were loaded into the mine cars and hauled to the 
outside. Here the mine cars were run onto a trestle 
and discharged by the aid of a horn dump onto an 
incline. The coal was then pushed by hand or a rake 
onto a cast-iron plate which was so perforated that 
grate coal would pass through. On this plate the large 
lumps of coal were broken down to smaller sizes, the 
lump and steamboat being pushed across the plate to 
a pocket. The smaller sizes fell through into a hop- 


per, from which they were fed to a revolving screen 
12 ft. long. The “grate,” or what is now known as 
broken coal, passed out of the end of this screen and 
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SIDE CROSS-SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF OLD 
DODSON BREAKER 

This shows that the hoist engine: was placed close up to the 

shaft so that the rope had to pass almost a full half circle round 

the head sheave. Note that the headframe had already reached 

an elevation of about 100 ft. and it was due to go much higher. 
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FIG. 5. 


the rest of the material was separated into egg, stove 
and chestnut. The coal finer than chestnut was run to 
a waste pocket and thence to the culm bank. 

This screen was revolved by man-power, no mechan- 
ical energy of any kind being used in the preparation 
of the coal. The only impurities that were removed 
were those that the men took out when they broke the 
coal down through the cast-iron plate. It was not 


necessary to-remove impurities, as they were few and. 


far between. It is probable that this breaker was built 
some time about 1845 and was ten years old at the time 
it was described. 

Probably the greatest improvement of this period was 



































FIG. 6 


Old Reynolds 
Breaker 


This breaker, also 
known as the Wash- 
ington breaker, was 
located at Plym- 
outh, Pa. Note with 
what frugality the 
sides were strutted 
and how the roof 
over the picking 
chutes was left 
open, so that the 
otherwise ill-lighted 
structure migh't 
serve for the pick- 
ing of coal. Light 
was needed then 
even more than 
today, but window 
lights were expen- 
sive. 
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FIG. 7. NEW NOTTINGHAM BREAKER TO WHICH IS SENT THE COAL FORMERLY SENT TO THE REYNOLDS BREAKER 


A considerable contrast between this and the breaker in Fig. 6. 


Coal Co. 


This structure belongs to the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 


It will be noted that some progress has been made in this breaker toward adequate lighting, 


though not so much light is provided as in some of the more recent breakers. 


the introduction of mechanical power. This permitted 
the use of larger screens as well as the breaking down 
of the lump coal by means of rolls. This greatly in- 
creased the capacity of breakers over those employing 
the older hand methods. The introduction of steam 
power did not mean, however, that hand-operated 
breakers were superseded, for up until about 1860 there 
were still some of them in existence. In fact, I have 
a record stating that in 1876 the old cast-iron plate 
was still in use for breaking the coal and that the small 
revolving screens were driven by man-power. This 
was thirty-two years after the introduction of steam 
power into breaker operation. 

The first rolls were made of cast iron with cast 
integral teeth. About 1876 a roll was introduced having 
a cast-iron shell into which steel teeth were driven. 
In some places a fluted roll was tried. In addition to 
these during the early period of preparation and some 
time prior to 1865 a fluke roll was used. The teeth of 
the roll in passing through slots in a cast-iron plate 


crushed the coal in a manner exactly similar to that 
employed in breaking the coal with a hammer through 
cast-iron plates, as already has been described. This 
method of crushing created. as much waste but was 
more rapid than the hand method it replaced. 

In 1864 J. Lykens, of Pottsville, invented a crusher 
that was supposed to operate in a manner similar to a 
man with a hammer or a pick working over the old 
cast-iron plate. This machine had a plate like the one 
used for hand crushing upon which a pick was operated 
somewhat in the same manner as a steam hammer, 
thus breaking down the coal. The plate was circular 
in shape and fed from a chute and revolved, always 
bringing a fresh surface with unbroken coal for the 
pick or hammer to act upon. The coal was discharged 
through the plate. As far as is known, only one of 
these crushers was ever made, this one being built at 
Tamaqua. Of where and when it was -used, if at all, I 
have no knowledge. 


This brings us to the late sixties. It is interesting to 














FIG. 8. 
Built in 1860 it was torn down in 1874. 





coal, small and large stove coal. egg and No. 1 broken. 








GLD ALEXANDER GRAY BREAKER, WILKES-BARRE, WHICH STOOD NEAR HOLLENBACK BREAKER 
It had a set of révolving screens 21 ft. 10 in. long and made culm-bank 


The lars* 


sizes were separated by hand. 
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note the design of a breaker that was built in 1869. 
This was the old Dodson breaker at Plymouth (Figs. 
3, 4 and 5). Here the lump coal was separated from 
the smaller sizes and run directly to the lump pocket. 
Next the coal that was large and not very clean, to- 
gether with the fine sizes, was passed to a pair of rolls 
and crushed. After passing these rolls the coal was 
separated into two equal parts, each part going to a 
separate screen. In these screens only the steamboat 
coa’ was taken out, the finer sizes being sent to a 
second set of rotary screens. It is probable that the 
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separated in the breaker was only what was made ip 
the crushing down of the larger sizes. It is regrettable 
that in those days all sizes were not brought to the 
surface, and the fines placed in the culm pile. Ag jt 
is, millions of tons of marketable coal now lie buried 
in the mines and never will be recovered. 

Another interesting breaker of the same period js 
the old Washington or Reynolds breaker of Plymouth 
(Fig. 6). This structure was reported as being in g 
dilapidated condition in 1869 but was braced and re- 
paired so that it was used for many years afterward. 
It is interesting to note in connection with the accom. 
panying illustration that a hundred persons were re- 
quired to handle the output of this breaker. Of course 
most of these employees were boys hired to 
pick the slate and other impurities out of 
the coal. It did not seem to be the custom 
in those days to provide many windows to 
give light. Accordingly it was necessary to 





remove the roof over the picking chutes and 
leave the boys unprotected so that they 
could see to pick the slate. Fig. 7 shows the 
new Nottingham breaker, to which the coal 
that was treated formerly in the Washing- 


ton breaker now goes. 



















Still another structure of the same period 
is the old Alexander Gray breaker (Fig. 8), 
which stood near the present Hollenback 
breaker. This was built in 1860 and was 
torn down in 1874. This breaker was 
equipped with one set of revolving screens 
having a total length of 21 ft. 10 in. and 
making culm-bank coal, small and large 
stove coal, egg and No. 1] broken. Evidently 
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FIG. 9. OLD ROLLS USED AT BREAKER OF NO. 5 COLLIERY, 


LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE COAL CO. 


The rolls were used prior to 1874, when they were discarded. Note the large 
and small teeth which were used in each type of roll. 


steamboat coal was hand-picked before being deposited 
in its pocket. 

The finer sizes of coal that were separated in the 
second set of revolving screens were likewise hand- 
picked by boys before going to their respective pockets. 
No coal smaller than chestnut was saved, all smaller 
sizes together with the rock being sent to the dirt 
pocket, ultimately finding their way to the culm bank. 
It should be remembered that the mine rake was still 
in use and all coal smaller than chestnut produced 
underground was left in the mine, so that fine coal 





the larger sizes were separated by hand. 

it is interesting to note the type of rolls 
that were in use at this period. Fig. 9 
shows two old rolls that were discarded at 
some time prior to 1874. They were lying 
in a scrap heap when Mr. Dodge, a consulting engineer 
of Wilkes-Barre, made measurements of them and drew 
the origina] from which this cut is copied. 

The long plane ran down to the bank of the canal 
on what is now Pennsylvania Ave. This plane em- 
ployed a barney, and the engineer who operated it had 
the idea that if he put large wheels on the back end of 
the barney it would require no power to pull the device 
back uphill. He had a pair ot barneys constructed in 
accordance with this idea but, as well may be imagined, 
the power consumption was not materially changed. 





Bureau of Mines Co-operates in Study and 
Solution of Coal Problems 


Nig! of a number of coal problems is involved in work 
now being conducted by the Bureau of Mines in co- 
operation with various industries and State organizations. 
Coal and coke in the South is being investigated in .co- 
operation with the University of Alabama. The possibility 
of using Illinois coal instead of Eastern coal in the pro- 
duction of gas is being investigated at the University of 
Illinois. The washing of Alaskan and Washington coal is 
being studied at the University of Washington. In co- 


operation with the American Society of Heating and Ventil- 
ating Engineers, a study is being made of efficient and eco- 
nomic heating, ventilation and related subjects. 

At Pittsburgh, in co-operation with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technoiogy, investigations are being conducted to interest 
mine operators, engineers and others in the coal industry 
in better training and education in coal-mine engineering. 


A study of combustion of powdered fuels is being made in 
co-operation with the Combustion Engineering Corpora- 
tion of New York. Means of improving and treating coals 
of Oregon are being studied at the Oregon Bureau of Mines. 
In co-operation with the Pennsylvania Geological Survey the 
Bureau is sampling and analyzing Pennsylvania coal as to 
heat values. 

In co-operation with the Tidewater Coal Exchange of New 
York and the Sewalls Point Coal Exchange of Norfolk in- 
vestigations are being made concerning the preparation of 
coal to increase efficiency in its use and the economic devel- 
opment of the industry by improving the grading and classi- 
fication of coal shipped to Tidewater pools. ‘“Nokol,” 4 
liquid fuel designed for domestic use, is being investigated 
in co-operation with the Steam Corporation of Chicago. The 
bureau also is investigating the Trent process for cleaning 
fuel proposed by the Trent Process Corporation of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The smokeless combustion of bituminous coal 
is being studied in co-operation with the General Boilers 
Co., of Waukegan, III. 
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Detailed Description of Fight Against Two Mine Fires’ 


Both Were Caused by Open Lights Igniting Timber 
and Were Extinguished Only by Sealing and Conse- 
quent Smothering of the Fire—Intake Closed Off First 


By DOUGLAS BUNTING 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


occur with more or less regularity, their existence 

being an ever-present hazard. In all probability 90 
per cent of the mine fires can be ascribed directly or 
indirectly to the ordinary miner’s open lamp. Other 
causes may be smoking, electrical installations, gas 
explosions, gas feeders and the communication of fire 
to the outcrops from ash dumps, culm banks, timber 
and brush fires. 

Fires in pump rooms, engine rooms, and barns have 
been largely eliminated as a result of the Act of 
Assembly, approved June 15, 1911, which provides that 
all inside buildings, including engine rooms, pump 
rooms, barns, etc., shall be constructed of incombustible 
materials. Smoking of pipes, cigars, and cigarettes 
should be prohibited in the mines, and too much care 
cannot be exercised in preventing fires by enforcing all 
rules designed for that purpose. Mine fires that in- 
volve underground fighting are invariably dangerous, 
and all fires, irrespective of the method pursued in 
extinguishing them, involve property loss and expense. 


I: THE anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, mine fires 


SEVEN SYSTEMS OF EXTINGUISHING MINE FIRES 


Almost every fire presents a more or less original 
problem, dependent on the particular conditions. In 
general mine fires may be divided into two classes, 
depending on whether they occur in inaccessible or 
accessible workings. The methods pursued in extin- 
guishing or controlling mine fires are as follows: (1) 
Direct attack, (2) smothering by sealing, (3) flushing 
with silt or other solids, (4) flooding with water, (5) 
cutting off, (6) surrounding with incombustible mate- 
rials, (7) digging out by stripping from the surface. 

Most fires in their incipiency may be extinguished 
ty direct attack, and failure to extinguish them by this 
method is due to late discovery, lack of water and 
facilities for fighting or to improper procedure in the 
initial attack. Should the method first pursued be un- 
successful, careful consideration should be given in 
determining next the methecd to be adopted; then the 
work should be carried on as rapidly as possible and 
under the supervision of the most competent persons. 
Materia’'s and supplies should be furnished without 
delay and in sufficient quantities for the work to be 
accomplished. 

Following the discovery of fire, the foreman or super- 
intendent should organize the men available at the loca- 
tion of the fire and, if necessary, send for others 
experienced in fire fighting. The ventilation should be 
promptly regulated by the foreman or his qualified 
assistants. The quantity of air supplied to the fire area 
is of prime importance as too much air will in general 
increase the extent of fire and too little will increase 
the liability of explosion. 





*Article to be presented to the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers at it Wilkes-Barre meeting, Sept. 12. 
+General superintendent, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 


As most fires occur in accessible locations, they are 
naturally fought direct in their incipiency and in most 
cases are so extinguished. But the extinguishing of 
fires by direct attack has not been confined to small 
fires or fires in their incipiency, as fires have been 
extinguished by this method after months of work. 
However, the direct fighting of fires over long periods 
of sealing where practicable is generally practiced. 

The speed of travel of a mine fire is dependent on 
the conditions in the immediate vicinity of the fire. 
With dry timber and a strong ventilating current, a 
fire will make rapid progress; while in coal, the progress 
is extremely slow, except where there is communica- 
tion with an overlying vein through caves and broken 
ground. 

The most practical,-and probably the most efficient, 
means of direct fighting is with water directed in hose 
streams of good pressure and capacity, which can only 
be secured by providing pipe lines of adequate diameter. 
A system of water pipes, standardized as far as pos- 
sible, should be maintained for immediate use in mines 
liable to fires, and maps giving the location of these 
lines should be provided periodically to the colliery offi- 
cia's. Pipe, hose, connections, valves, wrenches, noz- 
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N° 18 Slope 


FIG. 1. WORKINGS IN BOTTOM BALTIMORE BED AROUNI 
SEAT OF FIRE IN SOUTH WILKES-BARRE, 
NO. 5 COLLIERY 

The fire started at X on No. 13 Slope. The ventilation was 
at that time traveling as shown by the arrows and passing up 
the burning slope and leaving the workings at R, a rock plane to 
the Top Baltimore Bed. The numbers refer to stoppings erected 
after the fire started for the purpose of smothering the burning 
material. A stopping marked by a V at 6 also was erected in the 
third west gangway. 
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zles, etc., should be maintained at definite points of 
convenience. 

In the sealing of fires, the conditions favorable to 
this method are: Limited area of workings to be 
sealed and minimum number of seals required. The 
unfavorable conditions are extensive and caved work- 
ings with connections through cracks and crevices to 
overlying veins or the surface. The principal danger 
is the liability of explosion, which prompts the question 
as to whether the intake or return stoppings should be 
erected first. The question has always been a matter 
of dispute; in 1912 the editors of Coal Age invited 
discussion which resulted in thirty-three opinions being 
given. Of these sixteen wou'd close the intake first, 
ten would close the return, six would close the intake 
and the return simultaneously, and one would close 
either intake or return first. 


CONFINED AIR HOLDS WATER FROM ANTICLINES 


There have been many failures to extinguish fires 
by flooding the areas with water because anticlines 
and pockets in the workings prevented the water sub- 
merging the fire, the water being excluded from the 
burning area by the compression of the mine air. 

The fire in the South Wilkes-Barre No. 5 colliery 
originated on No. 13 slope close to the third west 
gangway at point X, Fig. 1. A workman had repaired 
a roof pulley at this p’ace during the night of Feb. 20, 
1919, and it is presumed that the timber was ignited 
by his lamp about 10 p.m. It was discovered at 4:45 
the next morning by a fireboss, who found several sets 
of timber on fire. 


STREAMS FROM HOSE FAIL TO PUT OUT FIRE 


He immediately went to the surface and reported to 
the inside foreman, while the other firebosses proceeded 
to fight the fire with two hose streams of water. When 
the foreman and superintendent arrived, two sets of 
timber had burned through and some top rock had 
fallen. The fighting of the fire with hose streams was 
continued at this location until 10 o’clock, when it was 
found that the fire had traveled up the slope to the 
No. 23 tunnel west gangway, as there was consider- 
able timber and falls of roof made the work of fighting 
slow. ; 

The men were then moved to the No. 23 tunnel west 
gangway and continued fighting direct with two hose 
streams until 10 p.m. that night, when it was found that 
the fire had passed the second west gangway. The men 
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were then moved to this gangway and the fire fought 
from there until the next noon, when it was decided 
to seal the fire area. 

During the thirty-one hours of direct fighting the 
ventilation was regulated to give only sufficient airy 
in the immediate vicinity of the fire to avoid accumula- 
tion of smoke and gases, which would seriously inter. 
fere with the work; also the water supply was 
augmented by utilizing a compressed-air pipe line from 
the surface to the No. 23 tunnel east gangway. 

The ventilation of these workings, previous to the 
starting of this fire, is shown by arrows. It will be 
observed that the intake passed up No. 13 slope and 
slope airway and returned to.the face of the third west 
gangway where it passed through a regulator R’ located 
in a rock plane to the Top Baltimore vein. 

The quantity of air passing near the top of No. 13 
slope to No. 18 slope workings was approximately 
14,000 cu.ft. per min. and the quantity returning 
through the regulator R’ to the Top Baltimore was 
approximately 20,000 cu.ft. There was a small split 
of air passing in the third west airway and through 
the regulator R’, where it joined the split from the 
fire area. 


FIRE FINALLY EXTINGUISHED BY SMOTHERING 


The hoisting shaft at this colliery has a depth of 
1,040 ft. and the distance from the foot of shaft to 
the origin of the fire is 6,500 ft. The origin of the fire 
is 1,800 ft. below the surface. 

To seal the fire, all materials were transported on 
the third west gangway from No. 2 slope to the foot 
of No. 10 plane and to No. 25 tunnel and carried by 
men from these points to the locations of the seals. 
The seals were located at points 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 and 
were constructed by first securely setting between roof 
and bottom 6-in. props spaced about 4 ft. apart. 

To these props brattice boards were nailed and the 
stoppings made reasonably tight by fitting small pieces 
of brattice boards into the irregularities of the ribs 
and roof and nailing them to the brattice boards. The 
cracks in the brattice were then covered with battens 
having the top edge beveled to permit sealing, which 
was done by applying lime mortar to the edges of the 
battens and along the roof and ribs. 

Seal 2, on the second west gangway, was built with 
a 5 x 5-ft. opening, but seals 3, 4, 5 and 6 were erected 
without any openings. Seals 2, 3 and 5 were com- 
pleted first, and immediately upon completion of seals 
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WORKINGS IN NOTTINGHAM NO. 15 COLLIERY 
WHERE FIRE OCCURRED 


The fire started at X, where No. 1 Basin Gangway, an intake, 


FIG, 3. 


crosses Room 61. Seals 1, 2 and 3 were placed first and seal 4 
later. Seal 5 was made to close a leak belatedly discovered. 


4 and 6 a door was put over the 5 x 5-ft. opening in 
seal 2. This door was made of two thicknesses of brat- 
tice boards with canvas between and a sealing strip 
at the bottom. It was erected at 3:20 a.m., Feb. 23, 
and all men were immediately withdrawn. 

The fire area was now closed on the intake side, for 
the headings (crosscuts) 7 to 12 on the third west 
gangway were already stopped by old walls. Where 
No. 13 slope passes through the rock from the Bottom 
Baltimore, in which the fire occurred, to the Top Balti- 
more, at the location of seal 1, there was an extra 
main door, which was closed at 7 a.m., Feb. 24, cov- 
ered with canvas and banked with dirt along the bot- 
tom. A concrete seal 8 in. thick was built against the 
door and completed the same day. On the following 
day concrete seals 2, 3 and 5 were built against the 
brattice stoppings put in on Feb. 22, and on Feb. 26 
concrete seals 4 and 6 were built against the brattice 
stoppings previously constructed. On Feb. 27 the work 
of building concrete seals 7 to 12 against the old walls 
was begun. After the completion of the seals, the 
third west gangway was closed between chambers 70 
to 71 at 4 p.m., March 1, after some difficulty because 
of escaping gases. 


METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING CONCRETE SEALS 


All the concrete seals, with the exception of No. 13, 
were built against stoppings previously constructed by 
first standing wooden mine rails about 2 ft. apart and 
approximately 12 in. from the original stopping. Boards 
were then put on the inside edge of the vertical wooden 
mine rails and concrete placed between these and the 
original stoppings. At the time of putting in these 
concrete seals, pipes were put in seals 1, 2, 3 and 4 
for the purpose of taking samples of the enclosed air 
for analysis. 

The analyses of mine-air samples from seals 1 and 2 
are shown graphically in Fig. 2. The dimensions of 
the seals are given in Table I. The quantity of con- 
crete placed in the thirteen seals was 37 cu.yd. 

The area thus sealed covered 32.8 acres and the 
volume of the mine workings thus isolated was approxi- 
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TABLE I. DIMENSIONS OF SEALS SOUTH WILKES-BARRE NO. 5 


COLLIERY 


Height 
Feet Inches 





Thickness (Volume) 
Inches Cubic Fee 


75.6 


Length 
Inches 
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mately 4,350,000 cu.ft. An average section of the vein 
is 7.75 ft., divided as follows: Coal 2.15 ft., rock 
0.70 ft., coal 4.90 ft. A maximum of 79 and an aver- 
age of 17 men were employed in fighting the fire and 
building the seals. A total of 4,363 man-hours were 
employed at a cost of $2,555.15. From March 3 to 
March 29 no labor was employed other than that needed 
to inspect the seals and to point all cracks and leaks. 

On May 29, the seals were opened by first removing 
the upper portion of the concrete of seal 1, after which 
an opening 103 in. high and 27 in. long and about 2 ft. 
below the roof was made through the door, which 
formed the backing of this concrete seal. The gases 
emitted from this opening filled the head of the slope 
in a very short time. 


FIRE HAD TRAVELED ALONG GANGWAY 520 FT. 





An opening 7 ft. square was then made in seal 13, 
which rapidly relieved the gas pressure at this point; 
and finally the 5 x 5-ft. trap door in seal 2 was removed 
at 3:10 p.m. of the same day. The men employed in 
this work: were then withdrawn. At 7 o’clock the next 
morning, the superintendent, foreman and several fire- 
bosses examined the fire area and found that the fire 
had been extinguished; they also found that the fire 
had extended to the second heading above the second 
west gangway, a distance of 520 ft. from its origin, 
where it had died out soon after the closing of the 
intake seals. ; 

About two years ago a fire occurred in the Notting- 
ham No. 15 colliery which originated opposite chamber 
61 on No. 1 basin gangway, twelfth east, No. 3 slope 
at point X, Fig. 3. A laborer working in this vicinity 
at 2:45 p.m., May 1, 1919, went to the miners’ box 
and filted his lamp with oil; he then brushed the lamp 
bottom against the box to spread the cotton and knock 
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“1919 
COMPOSITION OF MINE AIR IN SEALED AREA IN 
FIRE AT NOTTINGHAM NO. 15 COLLIERY 

Here the methane was above 50 per cent at Seal 3, but, for- 
tunately, the oxygen was little above 1 per cent. It had been 


down to 0.9 per cent at the same seal. The carbon monoxide 
after rising to 0.4 per cent soon fell to a trace. 


FIG. 4. 
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off the incrustation, and left immediately so as to catch 
the man trip up the slope. At 6:20 p.m., a fireboss 
found the box ablaze, also the platform on which it 
stood, and some old ties near by. He went for help, 
and on his return found that the fire had reached the 
brattice and the timber in the chamber. A fall of top 
coal had occurred during his absence, and there was 
evidence of fire under the débris. 

While the fire was being fought with water carried 
in powder kegs from the ditch on the thirteenth east 
gangway, hose was being secured and word sent to the 
assistant foreman. About 9 o’clock hose had been 
obtained, and a stream was played upon the fire until 
10 a.m., May 4, when two additional hose streams were 
secured by utilizing a 3-in. high-pressure air pipe on 
the eleventh east gangway and extending with 23-in. 
pipe and hose down chamber 56 to the twelfth east 
gangway, thence in the gangway to the fire. 

During the fighting of the fire, which had extended 
to the fallen top coal, forty-one cars of coal were loaded, 
their removal being completed by 8 a.m., May 3. How- 
ever, in performing this work many of the men were 
overcome by the gases of combustion. At this time 
the organization fighting the fire was disrupted by 
trouble in another section of the mine, so the fire 
gained considerable headway. 

Fighting continued, however, until 2 p.m., May 4, 
when it was decided to seal the fire area. During the 
sixty-five hours of direct fighting, the ventilation was 
regulated to give sufficient air in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the fire to prevent serious accumulations of smoke 
and gases. 


CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH SEALING WAS DONE 


The ventilation of these workings previous to the 
fire is shown, in Fig. 3, by arrows. It will be observed 
that the intake entered from the e‘’eventh and twelfth 
east gangways and returned on the twelfth east air- 
way. The quantity of air in the return was approxi- 
mate‘y 20,000 cu.ft. per min. The hoisting shaft has 
a depth of 365 ft. and the distance from the foot of 
shaft to the fire was 12,100 ft. The depth from the 
surface to the origin of the fire is 950 ft. The mate- 
rials used in the construction of the seals were trans- 
ported on the eleventh and twelfth east gangways to 
within 100 ft. of the seal locations. The locations of 
the seals are indicated by numbers 1 to 5. They were 
constructed by the setting of two rows of wooden mine 
rails between the roof and the bottom. The rails in 
any given row were spaced about 3 ft. apart, and the 
rows were separated by 14 to 26 in., depending on the 
thickness of seal to be built. To the inside edges of 
these rail props, sheathing boards were nailed, and 
the space between the boards filled with concrete. 

The construction of sea’s 1 and 2 was started at 2:30 
p.m., May 4, and seal 3 at 6 p.m., May 5. Seal 1 was 
built without an opening, but seal 2 had a 4 x 4-ft. 
opening and seal 3 a 6 x 6-ft. opening. Seal 1 was 
completed at 2:45 p.m., May 6, and seals 2 and 3 were 
completed about the same time, except for the closing 
of the openings. These were filled with concrete dur- 
ing the hour following. The fire area was thus closed 
on the intake side, and all men immediately withdrawn. 
Immediately after seal 3 was closed, the doors in the 
two headings outside of the seal were thrown open, 
thereby short-circuiting the air to the twelfth east air- 
way. 
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At 9:15 p.m., May 7, after an examination was made, 
with the use of oxygen helmets, the location for geal] 
4 was chosen and work started; this seal was com- 
pleted at 2:30 the next morning, and all men were 
withdrawn. On May 10, a small opening, between 
chamber 48 from the thirteenth east gangway and the 
twelfth east airway was found and immediately closed 
with seal 5. 

When seals 1 to 4 were built, pipes were put in so 
that samples of the enc'osed air could be taken for 
analysis; also an 8-in. cast-iron pipe, with an elbow to 
form a trap, was placed in the bottom of seal 3 for 
the discharge of the water flowing in the ditch of this 
gangway. The hose line connected with the regular 
twelfth east gangway water line was also arranged so 
that samples of the mine air could be taken through it 
from a point as near the fire as possible. The analyses 
of samples from sea's 2 and 3 are shown graphically 
in Fig. 4. 











TABLEII. DIMENSIONS OF SEALS, NOTTINGHAM NO. 15 COLLIERY 

Length ———~ Height — Thickness, Volume, 

No. Feet Inches Feet Inches Inches Cubic Feet 
1 15 0 16 0 9 to 18 320.1 
2 25 4 7 6 24 to 32 455.1 
3 17 0 8 6 18 216.7 
4 12 0 8 0 12 96.0 
5 3 6 3 6 4 41 
1,092.0 


The dimensions of the seals are given in Table II. 
The amount of concrete used in the construction of the 
five seals was 40.4 cu.yd. The sealed area covered 24.2 
acres, and the volume of the mine openings amounted 
to approximately 5,300,000 cu.ft. An average section 
of the vein is 21 ft. divided as follows: 


SRR age Rha kk sels Ane Son ae 10. 00 | 
| Se eames otis te iabaaels apae 1.40 } Top Coal 
PBS Scate oc Hee e WaNiaOea a say Sioa 6 1.90 Bigslate 
C1" | SRS aan ae eine Pon cap eR REAL eae Dar rate | 


0. 4 } Bottom coal 





21.00 


A maximum of 110 and an average of 30 men were 
employed in fighting the fire and building the seals, with 
a total of 6,846 man-hours, at a labor cost of $3,979.60. 

On July 12, the opening of the seals was begun at 
6:45 p.m. by cutting out the concrete of seal 4, and an 
opening approximately 8 x 10 ft. was made in the inside 
sheathing of this seal by 11:15 o’clock, thereby opening 
the return. A half hour later work was started on 
seal 2 and the concrete in the 4 x 4-ft. opening was cut 
by 4 am. the next day. The doors in the head- 
ings outside of seal 3 were then closed. Preparatory to 
opening seal 2, the work of removing the concrete in the 
6 x 6-ft. opening in seal 3, was begun; this was com- 
pleted at 5:15 a.m. on the following day. The men 
employed in this work were then withdrawn and the 
next day the superintendent and foremen made an 
examination of the fire area. They found that the fire 
had been extinguished and also that it had not extended 
beyond the first heading on the right of chamber 61, a 
distance of approximately 50 ft. from its origin. 


Georce S. Rice, chief mining engineer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, landed at Seattle Aug. 19 after an 
extended trip through the mining regions of Alaska. In 
order that there be sufficient tonnage to allow of the 
profitable operation of the railroad which the government 
is building in Alaska, it is necessary to increase mining 
activities in the territory. Mr. Rice has been studying 
the problem at first hand and will make an exhaustive 
report on the matter to the Secretary of the Interior. 
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HAZLETON NO. 1 COLLIERY, HAZLETON DIVISION, LEHIG H VALLEY COAL CO., HAZLETON, PA. 


Institute to Make Three Tours Over Anthracite Fields 


Description of the Trips, Which Will Cover Much 
of the Northern and Lehigh Regions—The Last of 
the Excursions Will Be Over a Distance of 117 Miles 


and Metallurgical Engineers will tour past the 

Dorrance, Prospect and Henry collieries, No. 14 
colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., the Hoyt shaft 
and the Ewing breaker by Fort Griffiths to Pittston. 
It will then visit the Pittston shaft of the Seneca col- 
liery, where mining is being done under the Susque- 
hanna River and its extensive flats. The Twin Shaft 
of the same colliery, the breaker of the Barnum colliery, 
the washery of the Phoenix Mining Co. will be passed 
on the road to Duryea. 

The road then runs past the Hallstead breaker and 
the William A. colliery to the borough of Old Forge 
with No. 2 shaft of the Old Forge colliery, the breaker 
where the coal from that colliery is prepared, and the 
Jermyn colliery. Reaching Taylor the party will pass 
the breaker of the Scranton Anthracite Co, the Green- 
wood colliery and a public school which was started but 
never finished because mine caves stopped the builders. 
The concrete breaker of the Taylor colliery is the first 


(): Sept. 13 the American Institute of Mining 





breaker that the trippers will pass that has been shut 
down to avoid the provisions of the Kohler law which 
make penal the damaging of houses by mine caves with- 
out any regard to the contract rights of the coal owner. 

The Pine colliery follows, and then the National and 
Dodge collieries, which also have closed down as a result 
of the Kohler law. The latter colliery is working by 
a semi-longwall method and using electric undercutting 
machines and belt conveyors along the working face. 

The automobiles also will tour the Hyde Park section 
of Scranton, where the caves have occurred of which 
so much has been printed in the newspapers. The first 
point is the Oxford breaker of the Peoples Coal Co. 
The mine has been closed down, and the company has 
passed out of existence, but some of the officials of the 
company have been tried and found guilty of a viola- 
tion of an injunction of the court, but they have ap- 
pealed the case to a higher court. 

Passing over the cave area, Mt. Pleasant and the 
Diamond and the Tripp collieries will be reached. Then 




















TAMAQUA BREAKER OF THE LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO., NEAR TAMAQUA, PA. 
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president of the American Institute of 
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A leading consulting engineer of the 
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the old breaker of the Bulls Head Coal Co., the West 
Ridge, Van Storch, Richmond and Legitts Creek col- 
lieries will be visited. Arriving at No. 1 shaft of the 
Marvine colliery, a Hudson Coal Co. plant, the party 
will leave the cars and inspect the plant and re-embark 
at No. 2 shaft. The Price-Pancoast shaft at Throop 
and the Richmond shaft on the outskirts of Scranton 





4: ‘¢. F. HUBER 
Chairman of Finance Committee; pres- 
ident, Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 











‘ will be passed on the way to North Park, a section of 
Seranton, where the top bed, which is 20 to 30 ft. below 
' the surface and which in the name of conservation 
' should be worked, must lie unrecovered because the 


' mining of this bed has been forbidden by permanent 


' injunction. 
The party will then take lunch at the International 
Correspondence Schools and hold a technical session 
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in the same building, returning to Wilkes-Barre there. 
after by the Pine Brook, Dodge, National and Other 
shafts visited in the morning. The road taken will be 
different, and No. 9 colliery of the Pennsylvania Coa} 
Co., No. 4 shaft of the Ewing colliery and Nos, 6, 
5 and 11 collieries of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., also 
the Lafiin colliery, the Delaware shaft, and a breaker 
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and Publicity; general superintendent, 
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of the Wilkes-Barre Anthracite Coal Co. will be on 
the itinerary. 

Other points of interest will be the Pine Ridge 
colliery of the Hudson Coal Co., the beautiful Mineral 
Spring colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the 
substantial buildings of the Peach Orchard colliery 
of the Glen Alden Coal Co., and the ill-fated Baltimore 
No. 5 colliery, where nearly 100 men were killed by an 
explosion of powder as the trip was being taken into 
the mine. No. 2 shaft of the Hudson Coal Co. is the 
last coal-operating point to be passed on the way to 
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FOOT OF SECOND ASHLEY RAILROAD PLANE 
The Ashley planes, which look for all the world like the inclines 
built for mine cars but are used for standard-gage equipment, are 
the subject of an interesting paper read before the institute. This 


is the steepest of the planes, being 14.65 per cent. The planes are 
close to one another but not in line. This one is 3,000 ft. long 
and 422 ft. high. ‘The Ashley inclines are operated by the Cen- 
tral R.R. of New Jersey. 

the starting point. The whole trip is short, covering 
but forty-six miles, but, as may be noted, it is well 
equipped with coal-producing equipment. 

A shorter trip will be made on the next day, where 
the plants on the road not already visited will be the 
Pettebone, Haddock, Harry E., Forty Fort, Mount 
Lookout and Maltby collieries and the Cortright slope. 
The visitors will be entertained by the Wyoming Shovel 
Co. at luncheon. 

Starting at 9.30 a. m. the Institute will on Sept. 15 
tour by way of Ashley and Ashley planes to White 
Haven, passing Stanton, Buttonwood, Inman and 
Maxwell collieries an their way. Entering the Lehigh 
region at White Haven the automobile party will proceed 
to the Drifton breaker, passing the ruins of the old 
Pond Creek breaker, which was commenced in 1879, 
the breaker of the East Point Coal Co., Highland No. 2 
colliery and that of the Upper Lehigh Coal Co., also 
Markle No. 5 and Highland breaker No. 2. 

Skirting Freeland the party will pass Highland No. 5 























HAUTO POWER PLANT, LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. 

This plant has three alternating-current General Electric Co. 
turbo-generators totaling 37,500 kw. The 3-phase 60-cycle cur- 
rent is distributed at 11,000 volts. 
generate 8,392 hp. 


The Babcock & Wilcox boilers 
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and the celebrated Eckley breaker and arrive at Jeddo 
and Japan Village, where coal is reclaimed from the 
piles by passing it through boreholes into the mines 
and loading it into mine cars, which bring it to the 
surface. Passing Jeddo No. 4, some “Mammoth Vein” 
strippings, the Basin shaft, the Jeddo drainage canal, 
built to protect the mines from the creek, and G. B. 
Markle & Co. strippings will in turn be reached, also 
Harleigh No. 7 and the Hazleton shaft. Beaver Meadow 
and the breaker named after it, Coleraine and the Evans 
Colliery Coal Co.’s plant will next be passed on the 
way to the Hudsondale storage plant of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 

The visitors will then reach Nesquehoning, with the 
breaker named after that village, and the Hauto wash- 
ery and power plant. Luncheon will be served at Green- 
wood Park, and the party, having traveled sixty miles, 
will commence the trip home. Passing the Lansford 
colliery and the Coaldale breaker, now rising to take 

















OLD SPRING BROOK STRIPPING IN MIDDLE COAL FIELD 
This stripping is located not far from the Cranberry Breaker 


and the Harwood Colliery. 
the place of that just burned down, the party will 
enter Coaldale and will then travel by way of the Green- 
wood, Rahn and Tamaqua breakers, passing on the way 
an 800-ft. water shaft having one of the largest reduc- 
tion-motor hoists in the world. 

The motor is a 1,200-hp. machine. It hoists twenty- 
seven tons at each trip. Crossing the Schuylkill River, 
the automobiles take the road to Silver Brook washery, 
Audenreid and the Beaver Brook breaker of Charles 
M. Dodson & Co. Other points of interest will be the 
Spring Brook washery, Cranberry colliery and Har- 
wood colliery and electric plant. Hazleton will then 
be reached. Harleigh No. 7 and Lattimer collieries 
next will be passed. The Pardee headframe, which 
discharges the coal at right angles to the direction of 
hoisting, and the old Milnesville strippings with their 
interesting rock folds will next be noted, and then the 
party will make for home by Fairview and Ashley, a 
total run by the speedometer, from start to finish, of 
117 miles. 


May USE TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVE IN LANSFORD MINE — A 
special commission, consisting of anthracite mine inspectors 
A. B. Lamb, M. J. Brennan and E. G. Evans, has sustained 
Mine Inspector Isaac M. Davies, who gave permission to 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. to operate a trolley 
locomotive in No. 6 shaft of the Lansford Colliery. Em. 
ployees complained of the action of Inspector Davies to the 
State Department of Mines and Seward Button, chief of 
the department, named the commission to investigate, which 
found that the mine is ventilated by an exhaust fan and the 
locomotive operates in the intake air. 
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British Coal Problem Becomes a Market Problem 


Public Attitude Strikingly Similar to That of the United States 
—Despite Wage Reduction and Government Subsidy, Coal Prices 
Are 2 to 5s. Higher—Operators Optimistic Regarding Mine Labor 


By GEORGE OTIS SMITH* 


differences between the methods of mining and 

transporting coal there and here in the United 
States. The 10-ton coal car on the railways, for ex- 
ample, seems so futile as a unit in a great industry, 
when we think of our own 50-ton cars or the new 120- 
ton cars that represent the most up-to-date practice, 
but the points of similarity between coal conditions in 
Great Britain and in the United States are equally 
noticeable and possibly more significant. 

“No market,” which last week was responsible for 52 
per cent of the lost time in our own coal mines, has 
become the outstanding trouble in England. In six 
weeks after the mines were reopened supply had out- 
stripped demand and miles of loaded coal cars were 
reported on sidings in both Scotland and England—cars 
of “unwanted coal.” 

However striking the difference in the “look” of the 
coal cars, the psychology of coal consumers is alike on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The public attitude toward 
coal is the same in England as in America—coal mer- 
chants complain of the lack of orders; consumers are 
waiting for a fall in prices; the coal men say that a rush 
of buying after the August holidays, with the conse- 
quent special demand at the “pitheads,”’ will send prices 
up there, and prices to the public will then be higher. 
In the meantime prices are not so low as was expected, 
and the average householder fails to discover his own 
benefit in wage reduction and big government subsidy if 
he has to pay 2 to 5s. a ton more for his coal. The answer 
is in part the same that has had to be made in the 
United States—the public fails to understand that there 
are different kinds and sizes of coal, each with its own 
market, and that these markets react on one another. 


| vai the casual observer in England must note 


BASIS FOR OPTIMISM IN WAGE SETTLEMENT 


Discouraging as is the present outlook for the Brit- 
ish coal operator in both his domestic and his foreign 
market, he can perhaps find some basis for optimism 
in the new wage settlement. All that I heard directly 
or indirectly from the mine owners’ side indicated a 
hopeful attitude and labor leaders like Mr. Smillie and 
Mr. Thomas are giving good advice to their audiences, 
urging larger production and promising that the set- 
tlement will bring about a greater improvement in the 
conditions of the mine workers in the next ten years 
than has occurred in the past fifty years. The atmos- 
phere has cleared. 

Naturally, utopian conditions were not reached sim- 
ply by both sides signing an agreement; thousands 
of miners are still out of work; disputes and bad feel- 
ing over wage reductions and cutting off allowances 
have locally resulted in low output; even where the 
collieries are running full time, complaint has been 
made that a man is to be paid only what he earns. 
Moreover, unless the now rapidly-accumulating surplus 





*Director U. S. Geological Survey. 





of coal finds a market, there must soon be some reduc- 
tion of working hours or of working force, with the 
consequent likelihood of further dissatisfaction. 

The principles worked out in the terms of settlement 
appear good in both theory and practice. While avoid- 
ing by temporary expedients too radical or abrupt a 
change in the daily wage, the settlement above all puts 
the emphasis upon what ought to be the obvious rule in 
all industry—that of gaging wages by results. The war 
arrangement of giving the miner a minimum wage to 
which was added a flat increase, as was explained to 
me by Secretary Lee of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain, in effect turned the pieceworker into a day 
worker, and I suspect not much of a worker at that. 
For instance, in Lancaster the minimum plus the flat 
increase worked out to 16s. a day regardless of the 
tonnage of the miner’s output, and so the Lancaster 
miner would say: “16 bob for goin’ down to pit—if 
want more had to work for it.” 

When fully effective, after the “temporary period” 
of readjustment, the terms of settlement provide for 
standard wages based upon former district rates and 
“periodically adjusted in accordance with the proceeds 
of the industry as ascertained in such district.” This 
is universal profit-sharing in a great nation’s most im- 
portant industry. Net profits are figured by coal-min- 
ing districts, of which there are thirteen, and 83 per 
cent of such surplus proceeds goes to increase wages. 
Several details of this scheme strike me as indicating 
enlightened economics, logical and helpful to clear 
thinking in this problem of fair division of respon- 
sibility and returns. 


DEFICIENCY A FIRST CHARGE ON FUTURE SURPLUS 


First of all, there is no talk about proceeds of the 
industry until capital has been paid its “standard 
profits” as well as labor its “standard wages” and the 
other costs of production met. These standard profits 
are figured in terms of the standard wages, the basic 
return to capital being 17 per cent of the basic return 
to labor, and if these profits are not earned in one 
period, the deficiency is carried forward as a first 
charge against a surplus in any subsequent period. 
In short, the invested capital is granted its determined 
wage before any surplus exists to be divided. 

In the second place, the division of any surplus is 
again a definite one, 83 per cent to labor and 17 per 
cent to capital, which of course is a slightly larger pro- 
portion for capital than that assigned in the division 
of costs. This equitable division of net returns is a 
practical working out of the principle of profit-sharing, 
and the inherent justice of the arrangement ought to 
be more and more apparent to both mine owner and 
mine worker. The realization that his wage depends 
in large degree upon the company’s success and upon 
his own effort in increasing the profits of the business 
makes the miner very much of a partner in the busi- 
ness. Too often it has been true that the workman 
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realized that he was in the same boat with his em- 
ployer only after he had rocked the boat, but under 
this plan it is when the sailing is best that labor finds 
that he shares most largely in the material benefits. 
By this wise provision, then, the sliding wage-scale 
does not slide directly with market prices but with net 
returns. The miner thus becomes interested not so 
much in market quotations as in the economy and ef- 
ficiency attained in his own and other mines of his 
district. He has a personal interest in the common 
weal of the industry. 

Of course it is too early to judge of the settlement 
by its working. The spirit of the mine operators, from 
what I heard and read in England, is more optimistic 
regarding mine labor than regarding the coal market. 
Already the miner appears to be working harder, pos- 
sibly to recoup the earnings he lost during the “stop- 
page.” The operators also hope to attain cheaper pro- 
duction through larger individual output. Lower-cost 
coal seems absolutely necessary if English coal is to 
regain to the full extent both its home and foreign 
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markets. The revival of all the other industries in 
industrial England is waiting on cheaper coal. As one 
company report put it: “Without cheap coal we cannot 
have the industries England has been accustomed , to 
for a hundred years; without cheap steel and iron, no 
shipbuilding, engineering, and allied trades.” 

To two of the very best-informed men on the subject 
I put a question that Secretary Hoover had put to me— 
What will be the future cost of British coal? One an- 
swer was that costs might be expected to reach 50 per 
cent above the pre-war costs within twelve to eight- 
een months. The other answer was “eventually 20 per 
cent above the pre-war level.” To realize either 
prophecy both partners in the British coal business 
must pull together as never before. The extension of 
this wage settlement beyond September of next year 
will doubtless depend upon success in selling coal as 
well as in mining it; indeed the recovery in tonnage 
mined has been so prompt that it may be said that the 
British coal problem within six weeks resolved itself 
into a market problem. 





British Output Declined but Wages More 
Than Meet Advances in Living Costs 


HE British Engineers’ Association puts out the follow- 
ing interesting figures on British production prior to the 
recent strike and reduction in wage, which shows how the 
output of coal increased till 1913 and has decreased 
markedly since especially per inhabitant, and per employee: 


TABLE I. COAL CONSUMPTION PER INHABITANT AND 
OUTPUT PER EMPLOYEE 
— Output per Year ——-—-— 


~-—. 











In Millions _Per In- Output per 
: : of Tons habitant Employees Employee 
Decennial period— 
1O65— 1674. oosoici ic ccsu cee 18.5 >, a a 
1875—1884................ 144.5 | ee 
1909—1694.. 0.5 ce ae cas. SRD WG ieee “Rewer 
1895—1904..........0..... 214.5 = 5 [ ; ee roe 
oe bn 263.0 ROO 8 eeicie cles wipes 
Year— 
WN es eset aus talecn anre tanniehai 287.4 6.25 1,114,000 258 
LL RRS RR EES ele eee 265.6 BIG AGS. 8 “wate 
2 See ee ee 233.2 Drees eRe aa eda 
JO) SSR oee een. eer ee 256.3 eee” (RE , 86 wagtatte 
NID oo oin aes audtorecaSeessa deals 227.75 _ 1,008,867 225.7 
11 RIS Dae RCS a eM Md 229.78 5.00 1,191,313 192.8 
DMO ces on Cee ary eon eee 229.295 4.98 1,204,300 193 
Jan.-Mar., 1921, at annual 
EWEBIORs 665s b wos eens 215.132 ae 1,213,700 177.2 
Mar., 1921,atannualrate of. 208.896 4.67 1,197,765 174.36 
Another interesting comparison is made in Table II. 


Despite the slacking and shortened time, earnings increased 
more than cost of living but only by multiplying the wage 
cost per ton by almost four. 


TABLE II. ANNUAL EARNINGS, WAGES PER TON AND 
COST OF LIVING 
—_ i 68 
ci  % , & 2% 
25 aS, + & a0 Los 
eo BO ° b i ad 
go> Sh Sw gy %S ee 
© SSeS x 4.5 fa «e ar 
- oes a 7 o> Cin he Won 
A oat 3 a oS so 3B, 
ra ae r—¥ 5 2 i an Ee zal 
1913 $399.34 100 100 $1.54 100 68.5 
MONS. share tena one 215 4.54 7: eee 
1920 1,086.01 272 249 5.63 365 75.6 
Jan.-Mar., 1921 1,129.84 283 252 6.39 414 y oe 
Mar., 1921 1,037.31 260 241 5.85 355.6 71.34 
* Calculated on normal rate of exchange $4.87 per £1 sterling. 


In Table III is shown how the output has decreased and 
the number employed increased, with a large consequent 
decrease in tonnage per person employed. The index of 


earnings per person is repeated from Table II and this is 
corrected for the decreased tonnage per person employed, 
showing what the earnings would have been if the hours 
had been unchanged and every man had been as diligent 
as in 1913. 








TABLE III. INDEXES OF OUTPUT AND EMPLOYEES’ 
EARNINGS : 
, 4 : 
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1913 100 100 100 100 100 
1918 79.2 90.5 87 Sa AT 
1919 79.9 107 Sy reer 
1920 79.6 108.1 74.8 272 363.6 
Jan.-Mar., 1921 74.8 108.9 68.6 283 412.5 

Mar., 1921 72.6 107.5 67.5 260 
D. T. & I. Cuts on Coal-Freight Rates 
Postponed Until Jan. 1 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission on Aug. 29 sus- 


pended until Jan. 1 proposed reductions in freight 
rates on coal in carloads from mines on the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton R.R. to Detroit and other destinations. The 
present rate on coal from mines in the Ironton district to 
Detroit is $2.57; the proposed rate is $2.08. The present 
rate from the Jackson County district is $2.40; the proposed 
rate is $1.98 per ton. 





Hoover Considers Coal Exchange Scheme 


Feasible as Stabilizing Influence 


S exchanges have a highly stabilizing influence on many 
A commodities, Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
sees no reason why the plan could not be applied to coal. 
In discussing the matter on Aug. 29 Secretary Hoover 
stated that there are many practical difficulties which would 
have to be studied but that he believes it is entirely possible 
to have future trading and other transactions in coal on 
exchanges, just as is done with grains and cotton. He 
deprecated the misuse of these exchanges by speculators. 





Two Bids Submitted to Shipping Board for 


Supplying Bunker Coal at Bermuda 


WO bids were submitted to the Shipping Board in 
T response to its request for quotations on bunker coal 
at Bermuda. The requirements range from 1,500 to 2,000 
tons a month. The Willard Sutherland Co., of New York, 
offered to supply the coal at $13 per ton f.o.b. and t.i.b. 
ex lighters at Grassy Bay. The Berwind White Coal Co., 
of New York, on behalf of the Bermuda Bunkering Coal 
Co., offered to supply the coal at $11.22 per ton. 














Standard in Mine Legislation 


For Many Years Pennsylvania Set the Standard in Mine Legis- 
lation, but the Enactment of the Certificate Law and Election 
of Mine Inspectors Have Robbed Her of that Prestige 


OR many years Pennsylvania has 

been the leading coal-producing 
state. It was the never-to-be-forgotten 
Avondale disaster, Sept. 6, 1869, that 
lead to the enactment the following 
year, 1870, of what was then known as 
the “Ventilation Act,” which reduced 
the death rate, per million tons of coal 
mined, nearly one-third in five years. 

It was in the year 1885 that the first 
certification law was enacted in Penn- 
sylvania, and four years later (1889) 
the act was passed requiring a miner’s 
examining board. These and other 
prominent features of the Pennsylvania 
law set the pace for mine legislation in 
other states. 

Following her lead, the principal 
coal-producing states enacted certifica- 
tion laws similar to those of Pennsyl- 
vania. In no single instance, however, 
has any state found it necessary or 
advisable to revise this law requiring 
the certification of mine foremen, assist- 
ant foremen and firebosses, or to follow 
Pennsylvania in the enactment in that 
state, in 1901, of a law requiring the 


election of mine inspectors in the an-- 


thracite region. 
REASONS FOR CHANGE IN THE LAW 


Refiecting on the cause for the 
change in the certification law of Penn- 
sylvania, one is led to think that the 
question had arisen in the minds of 
some men as to whether that law oper- 
ated for the best interests of either the 
coal companies or their employees. It 
has been argued that there are plenty 
of men capable of managing a coal mine 
successfully, but who have not the edu- 
cation that would enable them to pass 
an examination in mining. 

Strange as it may seem, there are 
men holding official positions in our 
mines who can neither read nor write. 
In one instance, I recall a mine foreman 
who was obliged to have his timebook 
made up each night by one of his as- 
sistants. He could not figure an ordi- 
nary example in arithmetic. There is 
no excuse for an operator placing such 
a man in charge of a mine, as long as 
there are good certified men available. 

In reviewing this subject, it must be 
admitted that coal operators have just 
grounds for doubting the fitness and 
capability of many certified men. In- 
deed, they are not alone in this conclu- 
em Many intelligent miners have 
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come to regard with contempt certain 
certificated men in charge of mines 
whose mismanagement has proved their 
incompetency. 


CHARGES IRREGULARITIES 


In this connection, allow me to refer 
to the recent charges made in a state- 
ment by the officers of the United Mine 
workers of America, in the form of a 
letter to the governor, which was 
printed in the daily papers:throughout 
the great State of Illinois. 

The letter drew attention to certain 
alleged irregularities in the granting of 
certificates by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers. It was charged that prospec- 
tive candidates had received copies of 
the questions to be asked, several days 
before the examination took place. It 
was claimed, further, that the state 
was flooded with incompetent certifi- 
cates. 

These were strong charges, particu- 
larly as they were accompanied by the 
statement that there was plenty of 
proof to substantiate them. The gov- 
ernor was asked to order an investiga- 
tion. Such facts as these cause us to 
wonder what an honest investigation 
would reveal and whether it would 
cause a radical change to be made in 
the present system. 

Whatever is the result in this par- 
ticular case, little doubt exists in the 
mind but that there are far too many 
worthless certificates floating around. 
One is not surprised that operators 
claim the right of deciding for them- 
selves on the capability of the men they 
employ. Do not understand that I am 
condemning certification by a State 
Board of Examiners, I am only voicing 
a common sentiment for greater hon- 
esty in certification. 


RENEWAL OF CERTIFICATES 


Before closing, let me express what 
I have advocated for several years, to 
wit, that certificates of competency 
should be reviewed every five years by 
a competent board. The knowledge 
that his certificate would be reviewed 
after, say five years, would warn every 
certified man to continue his study and 
keep himself up-to-date. 

Under the present system many men 
cease to study and to read when they 
have once secured their certificate, to 
obtain which they took a few lessons 




















and applied themselves to getting 
just enough knowledge to enable them 
to answer the questions that they ex- 
pected would be asked. In other words, 
their express purpose in studying was 
to get the certificate. 

My thought is that if the law re- 
quired the mining department in each 
state to review these certificates each 
five years, to prove that the men are 
still competent and worthy, it would be 
an incentive to all mine officials to keep 
themselves posted on matters pertain- 
ing to safe and efficient mining. 

Staunton, Ill. §W. M. CHAMBERs. 





Criticism to Be of Value 
Must Be Just 


Presenting another view of the certifi- 
cate law relating to mine officials. 
In criticising this law, statements 
must be such as can be verified, or 
they are valueless. 


UDGING from the letters that have 
J appeared criticising that provision in 
the Pennsylvania mine law permitting 
the employment of uncertified men as 
mine foremen, assistant foremen and 
firebosses, it would seem that most of 
the writers are either mine foremen or 
aspirants to that position. 

The tone of many of the letters would 
lead one to think that each man had a 
good thing and wanted to keep it to 
himself, which is human nature. It is 
to be hoped that the effect of this dis- 
cussion will be to make all uncertified 
men get down to business and make 
whatever effort is necessary to get 
their papers. 


STATEMENTS THAT DISCREDIT Goop MEN 


My idea regarding the matter is that 
we who hold certificates and are filling 
these positions so much coveted by 
others, would be doing far more good 
by giving our common sense greater 
control and being more cautious in 
the statements we make, which are 
often such as to discredit many capable 
practical men, both certified and uncer- 
tified, who have shown their ability by 
what they have accomplished. 

Because some uncertified men have 
made failures it must not be taken for 
granted that all uncertified men are 
failures. Such a conclusion would be 
unjust to many practical foremen who 
have made good, perhaps in a place 
where a certified man had failed. 

Believing as I do in the certification 
of mine officials who have direct charge 
of work in mines, I would welcome the 
old status of the law being restored, to 
the end that only certified men may be 
employed in an official zapacity. 
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One writer has expressed the opinion 
that mine superintendents should be ex- 
amined and certified the same as the 
foremen who act under their instruc- 
tions. That is good; but another wants 
to have the certificates limited to four 
years, when another examination would 
be required to renew them. Another 
stigmatizes uncertified mine bosses as 
“leeches” who cling to their jobs for 
what they can get out of them. 

Candidly, I wonder if the last state- 
ment is not true of all of us, certified 
and uncertified men alike. For thirty 
years, I have been trying to get enough 
out of the jobs I have held to lay by a 
little against the proverbial “rainy 
day” or when we must give place to 
younger men. 

It has been said that the revised law 
has had the effect of lowering the stand- 
ard of mining, and men of less ability 
are being chosen to fill vacancies in 
responsible positions in our mines. I 
am not convinced that the law has had 
that effect as yet. My observation is 
that when a company is looking for a 
mine boss the best available man is 
given the place and, almost without ex- 
ception, he is a certified man. 


EFFECT ON STUDENTS OF MINING 


In reference to the claim of the re- 
vised law having the effect to prevent 
young men from studying the principles 
of mining and taking the examination 
for certificate, I was skeptical. But 
in order to convince myself of the 
actual truth of such statement, last 
April, I walked into the room where the 
examination was being conducted. 
What did I find? There were 76 men 
packed in that room where only 40 had 
been expected. 

The inspector in charge of the exam- 
ination informed me that it was the 
largest class he had ever had. More- 
over, by what I could learn, the same 
condition prevailed in other centers 
where the examination was being held. 
It does not look as if any number of 
young men, today, were losing their 
ambition to study and secure a certifi- 
cate of competency for any of these 
positions in mines. 


Indiana, Pa. THOMAS HOGARTH. 





Inspector a Welcome Visitor 

Foremen have much to learn from the 
district mine inspectors who visit 
their mines and whose suggestions 
are always helpful. Nothing is 
gained by a foreman attempting to 
hide any unsafe condition when the 
inspector is around. 


ITH much satisfaction, I read the 
excellent letter of James Thomp- 
son, Coal Age, July 7, p. 16. His 
comments on the suggestion made by a 
previous writer, that some foremen at- 
tempt, at times, to “hoodwink the in- 
spector,” expressed my ideas exactly. 
When reading the article containing 
that suggestion, I was puzzled to under- 
stand how such a thought could enter 
a foreman’s head, and was inclined to 
regard the suggestion with some sus- 
picion, as not being an honest opinion. 





COAL AGE 


In my thirty years of service as mine 
foreman, I have always looked forward 
to the visit of the district inspector 
with pleasure. This was not for any so- 
cial reason, as giving me an opportun- 
ity to converse with the visitor; but 
rather for the benefit that I was sure 


_ his visit would prove. 


WHEN THE FOREMAN NEEDS THE 
INSPECTOR’S HELP 


Frequently have I bumped up against 
some difficult problem or condition, 
which the inspector was able to solve 
for me in a satisfactory way. This has 
occurred on more than one or two oc- 
casions and I hold that if more of our 
mine foremen would make a clean 
breast of their troubles and difficulties, 
at the time the inspector was around, 
they would realize the same benefit 
and help that has come to me. 

-There may be a class of foremen 
who have got it into their heads that 
they are it, and are able to go alone 
in the work of managing a mine. It 
generally happens, however, that such 
men find, when too late, that they have 
bungled. Eventually, they appeal to 
the inspector to get them out of their 
difficulties, which is not always an easy 
thing to do, because the matter has 
been allowed to go too long without 
proper attention. 


HIGH REGARD FOR THE INSPECTOR 


Like Mr. Thompson, I feel that the 
suggestion mentioned under-rates the 
large majority of our mine foremen. 
To my mind, this is deplorable when we 
consider the arduous duties foremen 
have to perform. The very thought 
had me guessing as to how a foreman 
would dare to attempt to hoodwink his 
inspector. 

An honorable foreman will hold the 
district inspector in high regard. Why 
should he not? The man is a bonded 
officer of the law and responsible to the 
state for the faithful performance of 
his duties. He is the guardian of the 
lives and property in his entire district; 
and the responsibility resting on his 
judgment and action is far greater 
than that of any foreman whose respon- 
sibility extends no further than to the 
mine in his charge. 


PENALTY FOR DECEPTION 


My opinion is that if it is possible 
for a foreman to hoodwink his inspector 
the act would be culpable and worthy of 
severe reproof. If proved against him 
he should be relieved of his charge at 
once, as he is not to be trusted in the 
management of a mine and disaster is 
sure to follow in his wake. 

There are, at least, three classes of 
inspectors now visiting our mines. 
There is the state inspector, the com- 
pany inspector and the insurance or 
compensation inspector. My advice to 
foremen is to practice honesty with al! 
these men, which is by far the best 
policy. Let every foreman acquaint his 
district inspector fully with every con- 
dition and difficulty in the mine. It is 
the only true and safe way. 

Gans, Pa. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 
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Eliminate Mine Doors 


Mine doors both dangerous and expen- 
sive, a hindrance to ventilation; an 
expense to set up and keep in repair 
and taxed in the compensation law. 


OT many years ago, like myself, 

most mining men thought a good 
mine door, strongly built and~ having 
no air leaks, was the only thing re- 
quired. The idea of going to the ex- 
pense of building an overcast to take 
the place of a door was not to be con- 
sidered. 

In his article, Coal Age, June 30, 
p. 1160, W. E. Dickson has happily 
called attention to the danger and ex- 
pense of mine doors from many points 
of view. I am always glad to see this 
subject brought to the attention of 
mining men. We should all be made 
to realize the growing need of cutting 
out the mine door. 

As Mr. Dickson has stated, the door- 
frame will generally cut down the clear- 
ance of 30 in., at the side of the track, 
so that there is only 12 in. of clearance 
between the frame of the door and the 
moving cars. Many a driver or trip- 
rider will forget about the door and 
be caught and perhaps killed. 

Again, there is always danger of a 
driver or motorman dashing into a door 
that he supposed would be opened by 
the trapper. When that happens, it is 
a chance if both the driver and the 
trapperboy are not killed or severely 
injured, perhaps crippled for life. In 
addition to that, the door is broken 
down and the ventilation cut off from 
a section of the mine. 


WHY Doors ARE OBJECTIONABLE 


One of the chief objections to ven- 
tilating a mine by doors is the constant 
danger of the door being set open by 
some careless driver or miner. It is a 
common practice for a driver, in order 
to save himself the trouble of opening 
the door again, on his return from the 
face of a section, to prop the door back 
and then forget to close it. 

Unless a mine door is well built and 
kept in good order, there will always 
be a leakage of air through the door. 
As a result, the miners working in the 
face of that section do not get their 
due allowance of air. They lose much 
time waiting for the smoke to clear 
after firing a shot. Often, they will 
come out early or, perhaps, work only 
half a day, because the air is bad. 

Compare these conditions with those 
resulting when the door is taken out 
and an overcast carries fresh air to the 
face of each section of the mine. There 
is no need of a trapperboy, no danger of 
accidents to drivers, motormen or trip- 
riders, no stoppage of the ventilation 
by reason of a door being set open, and 
the only expense is the first cost of the 
overcast. 

In closing, let me say that a mine 
door is only a makeshift and should 
never be considered as permanent, but 
should be replaced by an air bridge at 
the first opportunity when the develop- 
ment of a section warrants so doing. 

Crawford, Tenn. Oscar H. JONES. 
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Electric Locomotive Haulage Problem 


Difficult Question Asked in Mine Inspectors’ Examination. 


A 200- 


Kw. Generator Producing 2,300 Volts, A. C. Current, Required to 
Haul an Output of 2,500 Tons of Coal Two Miles in Eight Hours 


OLLOWING is one of the questions 

asked at the last mine inspectors’ 
examination, held at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The proposition presented has caused 
so much discussion, here, and there is 
such a difference of opinion regarding 
the correct answer that I am taking 
the liberty of sending it to Coal Age 
for solution. 


QUESTION—A coal field of 3,000 acres 
is opened by a shaft 300 ft. deep. The coal 
is 4ft. 6 in. high. There is a maximum 
grade of 5 per cent on the haulage road, 
which is two miles long. The output is 
2,500 tons in 8 hours. Make a sketch or 
explain fully how you would wire the mine 
for haulage and mining machines, giving 
the voltage, size of wire, rails, switches, 
mine cars and generators, keeping in mind 
the efficiency of the mine and safety of the 
workmen. JOSEPH SHAFFER. 


Windber, Pa. 





The question is indeed a difficult one, 
calling for a far greater knowledge of 
electric transmission and haulage in 
mines than a mine inspector should be 
required to possess. The question does 
not state the length of the 5 per cent 
grade or its location in the mine. In 
reply, however, we will assume that 
this grade is against the loads and is 
located on that portion of the haulage 
road nearest to the shaft bottom. 

The first step is to decide on the 
speed of hauling, say 8 miles per hour 
(700 ft. per min.) and estimate the 
number of trips and weight of coal re- 
quired to be hauled per trip, in order 
to put out 2,500 tons of coal in eight 
hours, a round trip being four miles 
long. 

Running at an average speed of eight 
miles per hour, a single locomotive 
would make sixteen round trips a day 
and would have to haul 2,500 ~ 16 = 
1564 tons of coal per trip. Adding 40 
per cent for the cars would make the 
total weight of a loaded trip, in that 
case, say 218 tons. 

In estimating the weight of locomo- 
tive required, the maximum condition 
must be assumed and the estimate 
based on the 5 per cent grade. Taking 
the track resistance as 30 lb. per ton, 
the grade resistance being 20 lb. per 
ton for each per cent of grade, or 
5 x 20 = 100 lb. per ton for a 5 per 
cent grade, the total resistance is 130 
lb. per ton of moving load. 

Sanding the rails on the grade gives 
an adhesion of 30 per cent of the 
weight of the locomotive resting on the 
drivers, or 0.30 x 2,000 = 600 lb. per 
ton, from which must be subtracted the 





sum of the track and grade resistances 
(130 Ib. per ton) and 15 lb. per ton for 
internal resistance in the locomotive 
itself. This makes the net tractive 
force or drawbar pull 600 — 145 = 455 
lb. per ton resting on the drivers. 

Now, if the weight of the loaded trip 
is 218 tons, its resistance on the grade 
is 130 x 218=say 28,000 lb. This 
would require for the weight of a loco- 
motive capable of hauling such a trip 
28,000 ~ 455 = say, 60 tons. Instead, 
however, we will use six 10-ton locomo- 
tives for this service. Each locomotive 
will then haul 1564 + 6 = say 26 tons 
of coal per trip, or 16 x 26 = 416 tons 
of coal per day, making the total output 
for the six locomotives 6 x 416 = say 
2,500 tons. 

The accompanying figure shows the 
relative position of the six locomotives, 
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The weight of a loaded trip is, there. 
fore, 26+ 10.4+ 10 = 46.4 tons and 
that of an empty trip 20.4 tons. The 
sum of the track and grade resistance 
being 30+ 5 x 20= 130 lb. per ton 
and allowing 15 lb. per ton for the in- 
ternal friction of the locomotive, or 
10 x 15 = 150 lb., the tractive effort of 
a locomotive hauling a loaded trip up a 
5 per cent grade is (46.4 x 130) +4 
150 = 6,182 lb. 

Again, the tractive effort required to 
haul a loaded trip on level track js 
(46.4 x 30) + 150= 1,542 lb. For 
hauling an empty trip on level track, 
the tractive effort required is (20.4 x 
30) + 150 = 762 lb. 

Multiplying twice the tractive effort 
of the locomotive by the speed of haul- 
ing (mi. per hr.) gives the estimated 
electrical input in watts. Thus, 
Loaded trip on grade, 

2 X 6,182 x 8 = 98,912 watts; 132.6 hp. 
Loaded trip, level track, 
2 x 1,542 x 8 = 24,672 watts; 33.0 hp. 
Empty trip, level track, 
2 xX 762 xX 8= 12,192 watts; 16.3 hp. 

Referring to the figure, it will be 
observed that we have divided the haul- 
age road into two sections, by locating 
a synchronous converter at the center 
of each mile of the road for converting 
the A.C. to D.C. current, for use in the 
mine. We have allowed 360 ft. to ex- 
tend the conductor from the generator 
in the powerhouse down the 300-ft. 
shaft to the bottom. This makes the 
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DIAGRAM OF POWER TRANSMISSION ON A TWO-MILE HAUL IN A MINE 


hauling three loaded trips and three 
empty trips in the mine, the arrows 
indicating the direction in which these 
are moving. Beside the trackroom on 
the tipple to accommodate the empty 
and loaded trips and at the inby end of 
the haulage road, there are five passing 
tracks or partings, a, b, c, d, e, dis- 
tributed so as to give equal time for 
each run and allow five minutes for 
changing trips both at the tipple and 
the inby end. 

While No. 1 trip goes to the tipple, 
changes ropes and returns to parting 
(a), No. 4 does the same at the inby end 
of the line, No. 2 loaded trip passes No. 
6 empty trip at parting (b), and No. 3 
loaded trip passes No. 5 empty trip at 
parting (c). 

The next step is to estimate the cur- 
rent required for three conditions; viz., 
a loaded trip on the 5 per cent grade, 
a loaded trip on the level, and an empty 
trip on the level. For that purpose, we 
have the following weights: Coal per 
trip, 26 tons; cars per trip, 26 x 0.40 
= 10.4 tons; locomotive, 10 tons. 


length of Feeder A, extending to the 
first synchronous converter at the cen- 
ter of Section A, 3,000 ft. 

From the center of Section A, power 
is distributed one-half mile each way. 
The maximum condition in this section 
occurs when a loaded trip is on the 
grade, another on the level track and an 
empty on the level track. However, 
there will be a saving in copper by 
estimating each half-mile separately. 

Thus, in the first half of Section A. 
a loaded trip is on the grade, going 
out; and an empty trip, say on the 
level, returning, which will consume a 
power of 111,104 watts. Assuming a 
500-volt circuit, this power will call for 
a current of 111,104 + 500 = 222 amp. 
Using a 0000-wire on this half-mile, 
will give a linedrop of 30.5 volts, while 
the rail return estimated for the entire 
current from inby sections will cause 
an additional 12.5 volts, making a total 
drop of 43 volts, or 8.6 per cent. 

The maximum condition that can oc- 
cur on the second half-mile, in Section 
A, is one loaded and one empty trip 
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This will consume 


both on level tracks. 
36,864 watts and, on a 500-volt circuit, 
will require a current of, say, 74 amp. 
Allowing, say 5 per cent, or a drop in 
this half-mile of wire 0.05 «x 500 = 25 
volts the required area of copper is 


_ 10.8 X 2,640 x 74 


A= sca = say 84,400 


cire. mils 
which calls for a No. 1 trolley wire. 
In order to estimate the size of feed- 
er required for Section A, we will as- 
sume a 2,800-volt. circuit, requiring 
3,000 ft. of wire and the same return. 
The maximum condition that can occur, 
in Section A, is one loaded trip on the 
grade, and one loaded and one empty 
trip on a level track, making three trips 
in all and consuming 135,776 watts. For 
a 2,300-volt circuit, this will require a 
current of 135,776 ~ 2,300 = 59, say 60 
amp. Allowing a ten per cent linedrop, 
the area of copper required ‘will be 


10.8 X 6,000 x 60 


A= “0.10 X 2,300 = 16,120 cir. mils, 
which will require a No. 8 wire, 6,000 
ft. long. 


To find the size of wire required for 
Feeder B (8,280 ft.), the maximum con- 
dition that can occur in Section B, is 
two loaded and one empty trip on level 
track, which will consume 62,528 watts, 
and require a current of 62,528 ~ 2,300 
= 27.2 amp. Assuming a wire return 
and a 10 per cent linedrop, the area 
of copper necessary is 


wee 5 eae 20,170 cir-mils. 
which corresponds to a No. 7 wire. 

Each half of the second mile, or Sec- 
tion B, is estimated in the same manner 
as the second half of Section A; and 
a No. 1 trolley wire, in each of these 
sections, will carry a current of 74 amp., 
at 500 volts, one-half mile either way 
from the converters located at the cen- 
ter of each mile section. 

A circuit breaker divides Section A 
from Section B. The calculation of a 
rail return for these inby sections, how- 
ever, shows a total drop of 48 volts at 
the inby end of the haulage road, in- 
cluding the linedrop from the converter, 
which is 9.6 per cent. 

The rail return has been estimated 
for both rails of the track, which is 
cross-bonded, the bonds of the rails be- 
ing 24-in., 0090-bonds. The rails are 
30-lb. rails, 30 ft. long and are esti- 
mated as having a resistance of 560 
microhms, for each double-rail length. 

One other point remains to be men- 
tioned; namely, the supply of power to 
the cutting machines. For that pur- 
pose, the power line is tapped between 
the inby transformer and the converter 
at the inby end of Feeder B. For use 
in the machines A.C. current may be 
used after reducing the voltage from 
2,300 to 230 volts, but D.C. current is 
employed to operate the locomotives. 
It may be necessary, also, to use a No. 
6 wire for Feeder B, which will carry 
a current of 35.4 amp. This would 
make 35.4 — 27.2 = 8.2 amp. available 
for the machines, or 8.2 x 2,300 = 
18,861 watts (25 hp.), which will prob- 
ably be ample for that purpose. 
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Examination, Foremen and Firebosses, 
Lexington, Ky., May 30, 1921 


(Selected Questions) 


QUESTION—When the water gage is 
1.85 in., what pressure per square inch 
does it indicate? 

ANSWER—Each inch of water-gage 
reading corresponds to a pressure of 
5.2 lb. per sq.ft. The pressure corre- 
sponding to a gage reading of 1.85 in., 
is, therefore, 1.85 x 5.2 = 9.62 lb. per 
sq.ft., or 9.62 + 144 = 0.0668 lb. per 
sq.in. 

QUESTION—With a one-inch water 
gage we have 100,000 cu.ft. of air pass- 
ing per minute; what will be the water 
gage if we have 200,000 cu.ft. of air 
passing in the same airway? 

ANSWER—F or the same airway, the 
pressure or water gage varies as the 
square of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion. In this case, the quantity of air 
being doubled the water gage must be 
increased as the square of 2, which is 4. 
The required water gage is therefore 
ASS Vos 42h: 

QUESTION—(a) There are 360 men in 
a mine. What volume of air should be 
measured to comply with the Kentucky 
mining law and provide for these men 
and 20 mules, allowing 300 cu.ft. per 
mule? (b) How many splits should 
there be to comply with the law? 

ANSWER—(a) The mining laws of 
Kentucky (Art. 8, Sec. 1) require 100 
cu.ft. of air per man per minute. To 
comply with this requirement of the 
law, the volume of air supplied to 360 
men and 20 mules, allowing 300 cu.ft. 
per mule per minute, is 360 x 100 + 
20 x 300 = 42,000 cu.ft. per min. 

(b) The Kentucky law, in the same 
section, authorizes the mine inspector 
to require that not more than 60 men 
shall be employed on a single air split, 
and to comply with this condition there 
must be 360 -~ 60 = 6 splits of air in 
this mine. 

QUESTION—/f there is 85,000 cu.ft. 
of air entering a mine per minute and 
2,500 cu.ft. of gas is given off in the 
workings, what will be the percentage 
of gas in the return air current? 

ANSWER—Disregarding the change of 
volume due to any difference of temper- 
ature between the intake and return 
airways and decrease of pressure due 
to mine resistance, the total volume of 
air and gas passing on the return is 
87,500 cu.ft. per min. The percentage 
of gas in this current is therefore 
(2,500 x 100) + 87,500 = 2.85 per 
cent. 

QUESTION—F'ind the motive column 
in terms of upcast air, corresponding to 





a pressure of 13 lb. per sq.ft., when the 
temperature of the upcast air is 150. 
deg. F. and that of the downcast air 
40 deg. F.? 

ANSWER—The height of motive col- 
umn (M), in terms of the upcast air, 
when the upcast temperature is T = 
150 deg. F., and the downcast tempera- 
ture is ¢ = 40 deg. F., the depth of the 
shaft being D = say 100 ft., is given 
by the formula 


Tt _ 150 — 40 


= 041 ~*~ 0+ * IO = 
110 x 100 | 
—s00 = 22 ft. 


The height of the motive column 
varies with the depth of shaft. 

QUESTION—(a)A fan at a shaft mine, 
under ordinary conditions, shows a 
water gage of one inch. If, on a par- 
ticular morning, you find a two-inch 
water gage, what may be the cause of 
this increase in the gage reading? 
(b) If you find the water-gage reading 
is only 4 inch, what may be the cause of 
this decrease? 

ANSWER—(a) In ordinary mining 
practice, an observed increase in the 
water-gage reading may be assumed to 
be caused by some unusual obstruction 
of the air current in the mine. This 
may be owing to a fall of roof blocking 
the air-course or choking a_ break- 
through, at some point in the mine. 

(b) On the other hand, an observed 
decrease in the water-gage reading 
when the fan is running at its usual 
speed is probably owing to a short-cir- 
cuiting of the air current by the sud- 
den opening of a door at some point in 
the mine. A door set open on the shaft 
bottom, cuts out the mine resistance, 
which might easily cause a fall of 
water gage from one inch to a half-inch. 
It would be quite unusual, however, for 
any obstruction in the mine airways to 
cause a rise of water-gage reading from 
one inch to two inches, as that would 
mean double the usual mine resistance 
and is hardly probable. 

QUESTION—What are the dangers of 
black powder in dry and dusty mines? 

ANSWER—The use of black powder, 
in blasting in mines, always produces 
much flame, which is projected from the 
shothole with great force. If the mine 
is dry and dusty the dust is blown into 
the air and ignited, causing a local ex- 
plosion of dust that may be propagated 
to other portions of the mine, producing 
a mine explosion with loss of life and 
destruction of property. 
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International Geological Congress Will 
Consider Reorganization at Brussels 


EORGE OTIS SMITH, Director of the U. S. Geological 

Survey, has returned to Washington from London. The 
primary object of his visit to England was to serve as a 
member of the Organization Committee of the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress, the next meeting of which is 
being arranged for August, 1922, at Brussels. Dr. Smith 
visited various government scientific institutions in England 
whose work corresponds to that of the U. S. Geological 
Survey. It is interesting to note, he remarked, that such 
official bureaus and commissions number not less than half 
a dozen, operating under nearly as many different govern- 
ment departments. Apparently the logical arrangement 
and consolidation of such investigation work has not yet 
gone far in the British government. 

In speaking of his calls upon the British scientists Dr. 
Smith said: “It was most gratifying to hear on every 
side the expressions of appreciation by the British officials 
of the scientific work of our own American government, 
and even more satisfactory is the apparent universal desire 
to pool information and thus to co-operate in working out 
the industrial and economic questions that are much the 
same in both countries. 

“The international committee which met. in London on 
July 20 outlined a policy for reorganization which will be 
the subject of discussion at the congress in Brussels next 
August. This committee was appointed for this purpose 
in 1913 at the Canadian session of the congress and was 
expected to report three years later at the congress which 
was to have convened in Brussels. The 1922 congress will 
be noteworthy as a belated acceptance of the hospitality 
of the Belgians, which is even more highly appreciated 
at the present time. The reorganization policy recom- 
mended, and in fact unanimously favored by the English- 
speaking members of the committee, seeks national sessions 
with a minimum of administrative machinery, which is 
regarded as expensive and inimical to the scientific spirit. 
On both sides of the Atlantic ‘bureaucratic’ is a word to 
be expurgated.” 





Unrest Prevalent in Anthracite Region 


Peo mine workers on Aug. 5 decided to continue 
on strike till the Hudson Coal Co. can be induced to grant 
the electric-locomotive runners the arrangement regarding 
hours which they demanded. The mine workers at the 
Underwood Colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. at Throop 
went out on strike Aug. 11 because they claim the company 
has cars of two sizes and they should be paid extra for 
loading the cars of the larger size. The company denies 
that there is any difference in their capacity. 

The Glen Alden Coal Co. discharged two footmen at the 
Taylor mine for refusing to work after the completion of 
their eight-hour shift. The employees went on strike Aug. 
2 but returned to work the next day. Also, on Aug. 2, the 
mine workers at Mount Lookout Colliery in West Pittston 
and Westmoor Colliery of the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 
went on strike, alleging that the company had suggested 
a reduction in wage. 

Again on July 30 the Mt. Lookout Colliery of the Temple 
Iron & Coal Co., Wyoming, Pa., went on strike because 
two men having completed their places could not get breasts 
to their liking. Just when work begins to decline the an- 
thracite mine workers seem less willing than ever to em- 
brace the opportunity presented them. 





Hoover Wants Conference to Speed Buying 


T IS reported that the Secretaries of Commerce and of 

Labor, Hoover and Davis, are planning for a conference 
of coal operators and mine workers to consider the present 
unsatisfactory conditions in the coal industry resulting 
from the lack of demand for coal. Such a conference 
might find a way to stimulate coal purchases. Representa- 
tives of the miners are understood to be willing to confer, 
but are opposed to any proposal to reduce miners’ wages as 
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a means of ‘solving the problem. Representatives of the 
union who have recently conferred with Secretary Davis 
say the proposition to reduce wages is ridiculous. The 
miners hope the government and operators will inaugurate 
a campaign which will insure at least four working days a 
week in summer and five in winter as at present the bity- 
minous mine worker is only afforded opportunity to work 
for two days in each week. 





By Striking Pennsylvania Miners Lose in Six 
Months One and a Half Million Dollars 


be mpage the inevitable lack of employment, espe- 
cially in the bituminous regions, the mine workers of 
Pennsylvania lost by strikes during the first six months of 
this year 250,349 days, according to the bureau of mediation 
and arbitration of the State Department of Labor and 
Industry. These lost days represented $1,473,749 in wages. 
The three principal anthracite counties had 31 strikes, 
with 21 in Luzerne, 7 in Lackawanna and 3 in Schuylkill. 
The Luzerne County strikes resulted in 188,185 days being 
lost, equivalent to $857,914 lost in wages; in Lackawanna 
County 12,984 days were lost and $62,805 in wages and in 
Schuylkill 128,208 days were lost and $575,518 in wages. 





Mingo Martial Law Is Sustained by Court 


5 bm West Virginia Supreme Court on Aug. 16 denied 
the application for writs of habeas corpus filed by 
thirty-six persons of Mingo County, who asserted that they 
were being unlawfully detained in the county jail at Wil- 
liamson. In the list of those who sought release were 
many whose names have been frequently mentioned in the 
Mingo County industrial strife in recent months, including 
A. D. Lavinder, who following a previous arrest obtained 
his release upon a writ of habeas corpus on the ground 
that there was no military occupancy to enforce martial 
law. 

As he was charged with a violation of the terms of the 
martial law proclamation, he was arrested again and is 
still in confinement. In refusing to grant a writ of habeas 
corpus the Supreme Court held that the petitioners did not 
show that conditions differed any from those stated in 
previous applications passed upon by the court. It was 
asserted by Attorneys Houston and Van Fleet, representing 
the United Mine Workers, that they would carry the case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

Eight of the prisoners were arrested in a raid conducted 
by Major T. B. Davis and members of the state police and 
the Mingo enrolled militia. Crossing the mountains near 
Williamson before daylight Saturday, Aug. 13, the raiding 
party swooped down in a surprise attack on the hidden body 
of fugitive idle miners, charged with various crimes, ar- 
rested eight men and brought them to Williamson. Among 
those arrested are several charged with the burning of the 
tipple at War Eagle in May, before Major Davis took com- 
mand under the martial law proclamation. 





Receivers Appointed for Coal Company 


LIAS McCLELLAN PASTON and John B. Johnston 

were appointed receivers, on Aug. 11, by Judge Martin 
T. Manton, of the Interstate Coal & Dock Co., a Wisconsin 
corporation with New York offices at 32 Broadway, in a 
suit in equity brought by the Luhring Collieries Co., New 
York Coal Co., Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Bob-Lo Coal Sales 
Co., and the Ajax Coal Co., as creditors, with claims amount- 
ing to $800,000. The receivers were authorized to carry on 
the business. 

The complainants state the defendant corporation’s lia- 
bilities amount to about $2,300,000, while the assets include 
large stock interests in coal mining properties, docks and 
apparatus. The complaint says the assets are sufficient to 
pay the liabilities if properly administered. 





THE SLACK IN BUYING is not due to a consumers’ strike 
but to the growing number of people who have stopped 
paying more than they can afford.—Houston Post 
































The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 














[ene in of the year 1921 having gone into history, business 








and financial leaders, according to a review of business condi- 

tions for September by the Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
of the City of New York, are counting hopefully, for the remaining 
months of the year, on the benefits of the sweeping adjustments that 
the elapsed portion of the year brought about. “Deflation,” the bul- 
letin continues, “has now become very much of an actuality, and so 
far as our domestic situation is concerned we may be said to have 
obtained a fair start in the attempt to put our house in order. 

“That the industrial depression has spent its force and that the 
ebb tide will be followed by a gradual turn is the general belief, and 
there would seem to be sound reason for this belief. Close observers 
of the situation become increasingly cautious in attempting to stipu- 
late any definite time when ‘revival’ will set in, and it is widely felt 
that any fmprovement this fall will be mild. But there are some 
unmistakably cheerful signs on the horizon. During July, for the 
first month in a year and a half, the index numbers of average com- 
modity prices compiled by Bradstreet’s and Dun’s agreed in showing 
an advance. Even the steel trade, long regarded as the ‘key industry,’ 
though in the present cycle its readjustment has lagged behind every 
other, has shown substantial improvement in activity in recent weeks. 

“Net railway earnings in June, the last month to be compiled, were 
the largest since November; and the attitude of the Administration 
in urging and effecting railroad relief measures has created a better 
feeling as to the future of the railroads than has existed since the 
period of Federal operation. Financial relief to the railroads will 
indirectly thaw out hitherto frozen banking loans and make possible 
steel and equipment buying that may help to turn the course of busi- 
ness generally. Brighter tax prospects are ahead in the present 
program of Congress, and the forthcoming disarmament conference in. 
November may have the most far-reaching results in reducing this 
burden on business. 

“Among commodities, the decline in wholesale prices slowed down 
some time ago, and that we are not threatened with further drastic 
general declines has been indicated in the recent movment in staple 
commodities. There remains a great deal of unevenness in price levels, 
and there are not a few articles which are still in the stages of deflation. 
But the stabilizing process is well under way, and where prices fell 
too much they are now beginning to ascend to their rightful level.” 





Steel Mill Resumes on Half Basis 


The plant of the Weirton Steel 
Co., at Steubenville, Ohio, resumed 
operations in part Monday, Aug. 
29. Approximately 1,000 men are 
employed normally at the plant, 
which has been idle since last Jan- 
uary. It started at about 50 per 
cent of normal. 


operating rate of its plant at Wheat- 
land, Pa., to 40 per cent. The out- 
look for business, officials of the 
company state, are favorable. 





Paper Mills Reopen 


The Mittineague and Woronoco 
plants of the Strathmore Paper Co., 
which were closed Aug. 15, reopened 
with a full force of employees 
Thursday, Sept. 1, according to re- 
ports from Springfield, Mass. Of- 
ficials announced that the outlook is 
somewhat brighter. 





Sharon Steel Plant Speeds Up 


The Sharon Pressed Steel Co., 
Sharon, Pa., manufacturer of auto- 
mobile frames, has increased the 


Ford Makes New Output Record 


The production of cars and trucks 
at American plants of the Ford 
Motor Co. for May, June and July 
exceeded that for any similar period 
in the company’s history, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the com- 
pany. The total output for the 
quarter reached 317,587 cars and 
trucks, a monthly average of 105,- 
862. The output for July was 107,- 
149 cars and trucks, which was 
somewhat lower than was antici- 
pated at an early date, but July 4, 
when the Highland Park plant and 
Ford plants throughout the country 
were closed, meant a loss to the 
month’s record of somewhat more 
than 4,000 cars and trucks. It was 
expected that June’s_ record of 
building, 108,962, would be eclipsed 
in August. June was the highest 
month in production the company 
has so far experienced. The schedule 
for August called for 109,700 cars 
and trucks. 

Business of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Co. is so favorable, says a state- 
ment issued by’the general office of 
the corporation, that the new Clark 
Ave. plant has been opened. The 
company, says the statement, has 
reached 70 per cent of normal pro- 
duction and is employing 70 .per 
cent of the normal working force. 
More than 1,000 men have been 
added recently, bringing the num- 
ber up to more than 4,000. Almost 
every department is operating full 
time. 





Car Shops Taking on Men 
The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. is steadily in- 
creasing the working force at its 
East Hartford (Conn.) car shops. 
Last week the plant .had 400 men on 
the payroll. 





Freight-Car Loadings Gain 


There was an increase of 7,471 
loaded freight cars during the week 
ended Aug. 20 over the previous 
week, the car service division of 
the American Railway Association 
reports. The total number of 
cars loaded during the week was 
816,436. This, however, was a de- 
crease of 151,667 cars compared 
with the total for the same week in 
1920, and 96,773 cars under the total 
for the corresponding week in 1919. 
The principal increase, compared 
with the week before, was in the 
loading of merchandise and miscel- 
laneous freight, which included man- 
ufactured products, although there 
was a sustantial increase in ship- 
ments of livestock. Loadings of 
grain and grain products were under 
the previous week. Coal loadings, 


which during the week of Aug. 13 
went up to 158,260, dropped back to 
154,140. This was 50,000 under the 
corresponding week last year. 
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Minnesota Dealers, in State Survey, Admit That Coal 
Prices Are Too High; No Recommendations Made 


INNESOTA is not depending on the government at 

Washington or Senators Calder and Frelinghuysen 

to give it information about coal through legisla- 
tion. Governor Preus directed J. H. Hay, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, to investigate the coal situation 
as it stands today, for the benefit and information of the 
citizens of the state. The report, composing fifty pages, 
has just been filed with the Governor. It is considered to 
be an accurate survey of facts on supply and prices. It 
contains no recommendations. The Minneapolis correspon- 
dent of Coal Age in transmitting the following survey of 
the report notes that some may misapprehend the purport 
of the information contained in the survey and infer that 
national legislation looking to control of the coal industry 
is the conclusion to be drawn. 

It will be well for the coal trade, according to our cor- 
respondent, to give heed to the statements made, for this 
sort of information is bound to register sooner or later in 
the way of restrictive legislation in Congress. The longer 
action is delayed, the surer will be the outcome. While 
the subjects are different, the prohibition and suffrage 
amendments are examples of how public sentiment grows 
and forces legislation from bodies at heart hostile to the 
subjects under consideration. 


OFFICIAL REPORT SUMMARIZES FINDINGS OF SURVEY 


The following is a summary of the findings of the survey, 
as embodied in the official report: 

1.—The 1921 production of bituminous coal in the United States 
will fall far below that of 1920, as is indicated by tables submitted 
in this report. At the current rate of production, the 1921 ton- 
nage will approximate 70 per cent of the 1920 production. 

2.—The 1921 production of anthracite coal promises to exceed 
that of 1920, and will be ample for all requirements if transporta- 
tion facilities are available. 

3.—The coal docks at the Head of the Lakes are loaded to 
capacity. This capacity approximately measures one-half the 
annual requirements for the territory served therefrom. A trifle 
over ninety days remains of this season in which to remove 
coal on hand and again to fill the docks with the supply neces- 
sary to carry the Northwest through the approaching winter. 

4.—Practically no coal supplies were carried over from last 
winter by Minnesota ‘consumers or retailers. 

5.—Consumers in Minnesota and, in fact, throughout the whole 
country, are refusing to buy coal, and retailers are buying very 
sparingly. 

6.—The reasons advanced for non-buying are: (a) That these 
two classes consider the current coal prices too high; (b) the 
scarcity of money with which to buy. 

7.—Industry is slowed down in the Northwest from 40 to 60 
per cent of normal, thus materially reducing the sale of steam 
coal. 

8.—Illinois coal is gradually increasing in use in the North- 
west. It is a strong competitor of dock bituminous. Coal from 
states west of Minnesota does not move in quantity to this state. 
Dry wood for fuel is available in Minnesota only in limited quan- 
tities. Railroad rates for shipping same are so high that wood 
is practically out of consideration even if a supply could be 
procured. Oil and peat are not as yet considered commercially 
for fuel purposes in Minnesota. 

9.—Coal dealers examined by the Department of Agriculture 
admitted that current coal prices are too high, but they offered no 
solution of the high-cost problem. On the other hand, two dealers 
declared that prices were not high enough to guarantee them 
profits such as their business demanded. 

10.—The co-ordinated and interlocked string of interests in the 
coal business, reaching from the mines in the East to the docks 
and retail yards in Minnesota, and described by one dock repre- 
sentative as an “economic evolution” are, in effect, and according 
to the testimony of independent retailers, a real menace to the 
existence of these independents. This ‘‘economic evolution” points 
the way in its development features to a possible monopolistic 
control of Minnesota’s Eastern coal supply, and particularly 
anthracite in its movement to Northwestern consumers. 

11.—Independents and dealers examined in this investigation 


and operating in a small way in Minnesota are compelled by the 
logic of the coal situation to accept the retail prices set by the 
dock companies having retail yards. 





12.—Independent retail dealers have, at various times, been 
refused coal by dock companies even when the financial standing 
of such retailers was not in question. 

13.—Approximately half the anthracite supply for Minnesota 
is controlled by one mine operator, represented by one man in this 
state, who at’ intervals announces selling prices of anthracite 
coal, thus virtually controlling, to a certain extent, the anthracite 
price in Minnesota. , 

14.—Current costs of some forms of labor in Minnesota coal 
yards, wagons, delivery trucks, horses, gasoline and oil for motor- 
truck use, hay and feed for horses, are lower than 1920 costs, 
All witnesses declared these reductions in cost of operation were 
reflected in lower prices to consumers, but no estimates of the 
amount of such reduction were supplied the department. For 
instance, common labor, which receives 40c, an hour in 1921, 
received 60c. per hour in 1920. 

15.—The practice of the trade is to increase the price of coal 
from 10c. to 25c. per ton per month from May to September. 
This practice in the coal trade has no counterpart elsewhere in 
the business world, despite the fact that dealers in other com- 
modities may exercise the privilege of taking this form of profit 
if they see fit. The excuse offered by the coal trade is to 
“persuade” the buyer to purchase early in the season. The 
refusal of buyers to comply with this practice in 1921 establishes 
its fallacy and clearly exposes its unfairness. Decreases in 
costs, as announced in No. 13, ought to be as quickly and clearly 
indicated and felt by the buyer as are these, usual monthly 
increases. The mere fact that it is a practice in the coal trade 
is no justification that it is a fair trade practice. 

16.—Dealers appearing as witnesses declared that 25c. to 50c. 
per ton on all coal handled was a fair and reasonable retail 
profit. Some dealers declared 25c. an ample retail profit, while 
one dealer declared that 10c. net per ton for all coal handled 
would be satisfactory. It was evident that dealers handling a 
very small volume required a broader margin in order to meet 
cost requirements. 


CITIZENS’ HEALTH, SECURITY AND HAPPINESS AT STAKE 


17.—The supplying of coal as fuel to homes, hospitals, lighting 
and power plants is more than a mere business enterprise to be 
maintained solely for financial profit. The activities engaged in 
the coal trade affect the health, security and happiness of citizens 
of Minnesota and other states. With the exception of the or- 
ganized coal trade and certain persons and civic bodies especially 
interested therein, the public strongly favors such regulatory 
supervision of the production and distribution of coal as will 
protect constmers against exorbitant prices and limited supplies 
of coal. 

18.—Current prices of coal are forcing consumers in Minnesota 
to organize co-operative coal-purchasing agencies, which propose 
buying in quantity at the mines. 

19.—Investigation developed the fact that trade practices at 
the mines and costs involved therein would not be available to 
any representatives sent by this department on an investigational 
errand. As indicated elsewhere in this report, the Federal Trade 
Commission was permanently enjoined from collecting cost infor- 
mation. 

20.—Congress and several State Legislatures, including that 
of Minnesota, have, during the past two years, sought to adopt 
such measures aS would protect the public against unreasonable 
coal prices, and at the same time to insure consumers a steady 
and ample flow of coal to their bins. Legislation now pending 
at Washington includes measures which seek to stabilize coal 
prices and secure such seasonal railroad rates as will stimulate 
coal movement. Certain measures relating to coal trade prac- 
tices, which were introduced in the Minnesota Legislature during 
the session of 1921, failed of favorable consideration. In the 
larger field at Washington, the proponents of coal-trade regula- 
tion are experiencing strong opposition to their legislative efforts. 
Groups of citizens in Minnesota and throughout the country are 
organizing to support legislative action relating to the coal indus- 
try as is described above. 

21.—Minnesota’s annual coal requirements are approximately 
1,500,000 tons of anthracite, 8,000,000 tons of dock bituminous 
and 1,000,000 tons of Illinois bituminous. 


The report gives detailed figures from dealers, by num- 
bers instead of by names, showing what makes up the cost 
to the consumer of a ton of coal. <A typical statement, by 
“Dealer No. 6,” shows anthracite costs of Aug. 1, 1916, and’ 
Aug. 1, 1921, as follows: 
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, 1916 1921 keep in Iine with other industries. The delivered cost of 
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RnGe GUNG taxes: AC COCK ...-. 66 5 60i0s:se Seleieins a 1.03 1.727 
wholesale price, f.o.b. cars, Duluth.......... 7.00 12.90 
Rail freight and tax, Duluth to Twin Cities.... 1.20 2.2969 
Chee £:6:).. Cans, Pwint Citleasc sci eiesewes 8.20 15.1969 
Cartage for delivery to consumers’ bins...... 45 1.00 
Selling CostS...........s.2. beiaietace aretaparensie ae liua 1987 5173 
Yardage, degradation, shortage, interest, in- 

surance and profit at retail yard.......... 1.1513 1.1358 
Retail domestic delivered price, Twin Cities.. 10.00 17.85 


Up to July 31, the report shows, soft-coal receipts at the 
Head of the Lakes were 3,762,256 tons in excess of the 
same time last year, and hard-coal receipts 125,799 tons in 
excess. But docks are full and very little coal moving, it is 
stated. As the docks need to be filled and emptied twice 
to supply the Northwestern demand, the report warns that 
“the movement from the docks must be immediately acceler- 
ated in order to afford storage space for the full supply.” 





Washington State Mines Use Non-Union Men 


FTER lying idle for over five months the coal mines of 
King and Pierce counties in the state of Washington are 
again in operation. The work is being done with non-union 
crews following the failure of the union miners to accept 
the wage scale offered by the operators. Some of these 
mines are the Newcastle, the Franklin and the Black Dia- 
mond in King County and the Carbonado, Wilkeson and Bur- 
nett mines in Pierce County. 

Men are being sent out from Tacoma and Seattle to be 
gradually made acquainted with the work. More than one 
hundred miners are reported as employed in the Issaquah 
mines, two-thirds of them under ground. At other places 
men are being received in numbers, and it is expected that 
before many days all the workings will be open again. At 
Renton the Black Diamond briquet plant is preparing to 
reopen, also. 

The miners’ unions still assert that they are standing 
firm and declare in some districts that they will remain out 
until March, 1922, at which time they say their wage con- 
tract with the operators will expire. 





Blame Central Competitive Operators Also 
For Failure to Readjust Mine Wages 


ROMINENT coal operators in the central Pennsylvania 
district with whom a representative of Coal Age has 
talked recently are disposed to hold the operators of the 
Central Competitive field, as well as the United Mine 
Workers of America, responsible for the failure to bring 
about a downward readjustment of the wage scale in keeping 
with the action that has been taken by other basic industries. 
To all requests that have been submitted to the United 
Mine Workers for such action, the reply invariably has 
been, these central Pennsylvania operators assert, that the 
policy of the international organization has been that 
nothing along this line could be done without united action 
by the entire Central Competitive field. The failure of the 
latter to take any action is causing people to ask, why this 
inactivity on the part of the Central Competitive field? The 
fact that they are under indictment in Judge Anderson’s 
court in Indianapolis may have something to do with this 
lack of initiative. But this, in the opinion of local operators, 
is a good excuse and not a reason. 

The dominant position in wage-making affairs so long 
enjoyed by operatozs and miners in the Central Competitive 
field was being seriously attacked during the period which 
led up to the strike in November, 1919, it is pointed out. 
But the weakness of this group that has pretended to domi- 
nate for so many years never was so glaringly apparent 
as it is today. Local operators contend that the coal in- 


dustry should proceed to do its share toward deflation and 





and farm products. This is due in part to high freight 
rates, but other commodities also have this difficulty. 

The coal men, it is contended, have an obligation to per- 
form to the public in bringing about a proper cost of coal. 
The excuse that they are tied up by a scale agreement to 
next April, it is asserted, is not true. The wage agreement 
made by the U. S. Coal Commission was knocked into a 
cocked hat in August, 1920, less than five months after it 
was in operation, and a supplementary “voluntary” agree- 
ment, after wildcat strikes had closed down many: mines in 
Indiana and Illinois, added $1 to $1.50 to the day scale. 
This agreement is now in operation. Time after time, it 
is pointed out, the United Mine Workers have obtained wage 
advances, using as an excuse the “high cost of living,” and 
now that living costs have come down and all other indus- 
tries have made reductions, the operators refuse to get to- 
gether and ask a reduction in wages, which would benefit 
the public and the miners, as well as the operators. 

Summing up the sentiment among central Pennsylvania 
operators, it is not the fault of the United Mine Workers 
alone that there has not been a reduction in wages. It is 
the fault in part of the dominating group of operators in 
the Central Competitive field who do not sense their obliga- 
tion to the public and the industry. 





Coal Mine Explosion at Harrisburg, IIl., 
Asphyxiates Eleven Men 


Fh prety of dynamite penetrating into old workings filled 
with fire damp is said to have been the cause of an 
explosion at the Harco mine of the Harrisburg Colliery Co., 
Harrisburg, IIll., on Aug. 31. The mine has normally 400 
men working it but at the time the shot was exploded only 
a few men were in the mine. Eleven men were killed and 
seven men escaped, but not without suffering from the 
effects of the black damp. D. J. Parker arrived with a 
U. S. rescue car only an hour after the accident. 





Rainey Men March to Stop Working Mines 


—— at the mines of the W. J. Rainey Coal & Coke 
Co. marched into Allison, Pa., on Aug. 31 to bring out 
the miners of the Superior Coal & Coke Co. Sheriff I. J. ‘ 
Shaw, of Fayette County, and Deputy Edward Brady set 
out in an automobile to meet them with a light machine gun 
stowed away in the car. The Sheriff on meeting them 
ordered them to disperse and go home. When they refused 
he began to prepare his machine gun for action. The men 
retired but did not leave the village. Sergeant Freeman of 
the state police coming on the sheriff’s call, the men were 
searched, and being found without arms were allowed to 
proceed. At Brier Hill they took charge of the hoisting 
engineer, shutting dowr the mine till the Sheriff appeared. 
The Rainey men are unorganized. 


THAT THE PITTSBURGH COAL Co. would make a reduction of 
15 per cent in the wages of between 3,000 and 4,000 mem- 
bers of its salaried staff on Sept. 1, was announced Aug. 29 
by Edward J. Walsh, Eastern manager. According to Mr. 
Walsh the company made two pay advances during the 
period of rising prices and the high cost of living, one of 
25 per cent and another of 15 per cent. Therefore, the read- 
justment which became effctive the first of this month 
leaves the concern’s employees 25 per cent ahead of the pre- 
war normal. The reduction, which is participated in by all 
workers throughout the country, the largest portion of 
which, of course, are in the Pittsburgh district, will not 
affect the thousands of miners of the company, since it is 
party to the wage agreement until the end of the present 
coal year, March 31, 1922. 


1N A SENATE DEBATE on the Shipping Board Senator 
i letcher, of Florida, said the operating expenses of a vessel 
per year include $13.81 per deadweight ton for fuel. 
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Warfare in Logan County Now at an End 


EDERAL troops soon quieted the turmoil in southern 

West Virginia. Their arrival in the principal centers, 
Sept. 1, was the signal for “cease firing” along the line held 
by the volunteer army defending Logan. A summary of 
events from Aug. 28 to Sept. 6 follows: 

On Sunday, Aug. 28, a clash with the state police under Cap- 
tain J. R. Brockus, who with deputy sheriffs were defending the 
Logan County line, occurred at Sharples, a little union mining 
town across the Logan County line which adjoins Boone County. 
The defenders numbered twelve in all. They met five. mine 
workers who, on a command to surrender, replied with a volley 
of shots. Of these, four are believed to have been killed by the 
fusillade which the police and the deputy sheriffs fired in reply. 
Others who came up were reported wounded. 

As the state police were accompanied by un-uniformed 
Captain Brockus retired, not being able to distinguish friend from 
foe in the darkness. The fight was at close quarters, the two 
parties being eight or ten feet apart. It appears that the Cap- 
tain had taken eleven prisoners. Four escaped during the en- 
gagement, and one is believed to have been killed. Had the 
force of police and deputies not retired they might all have 
been massacred, as 1,500 to 2,000 mine workers are asserted 
to have been awaiting their advance into the trap. Later reports 
show that seven persons were killed and thirteen men and one 
woman wounded in the ‘encounter. 


men, 


WoRK CONTINUED AT MINES DESPITE INVASION 


On the same day three deputy sheriffs and a justice of the 
peace were captured and mine workers from Blair, Madison and 
Danville were mobilizing to cross the defenses near the Boone- 
Logan line, assembling at Blasia and Sharples. By the follow- 
ing day three more deputies had been captured and it was difficult 
for the authorities to prevent citizens of Logan from marching 
to certain death to attempt their rescue. The mines continued 
to work despite the invasion, but the men who worked were 
armed and took up their positions whenever danger threatened. 

It was noted on Aug. 29 that armed men from Paint Creek 
and Cabin Creek were reassembling in large numbers at Marmet 
and at other points along the creek between the Kanawha River 
and Madison. Adjutant-General Charnock returned from Dan- 
ville with the report that his mission had failed, the letters 
which he carried from President C. F. Keeney of district No. 17 
and other union men being of no avail. Neither argument nor 
the 100 state police and 240 deputy sheriffs could convince the 
mine workers that the attempted march was futile. The men 
appeared to be led by two Illinois men, Frank Buts and W. L. 
Goodman; two from Ohio, Ben Ackley and Mike Casgrove; Lewis 
Adams, from Indiana, and Ed Secore, from Kentucky. The 
presence of these men suggested to Governor E. F. Morgan that 
International President John L. Lewis was willing to shut his 
eyes to the villainy of certain of the mine workers in his organ- 
ization. 

Danger also threatened from another quarter on Aug.’ 29. 
Men were gathering at Mullens, Wyoming County, to march 
across McDowell County into Logan and thence to Mingo. . For 
this reason Sheriff William Hatfield sent half his 250 deputies 
back to Welch to keep order in his own county. Meantime 
Washington was employing ‘‘watchful waiting” tactics and blam- 
ing Governor Morgan for not doing more. The authorities ‘at 
the Capitol are convinced that West Virginia has been negligént 
in dispensing with the National Guard. But at last on Aug. 30 


President Harding issued a proclamation to the mine workers’ 
ordering them to disperse and retire peacefully to their homes: 
before noon, Sept. 1, or troops would be despatched and martial., 


law declared. 


TROOPS IN READINESS FOR IMMEDIATE MOVEMENT 


This was issued after the President had received a delegation 
sent by Governor Morgan comprising Senator Sutherland, of 
West Virginia; George W. A. McCorkle, former Governor; H. G. 
Young, Secretary of State; Charles W. Swisher, former Secre- 
tary of State; John L. Dickinson and Fred W. Staunton, bankers 
and business men of Charleston. The 26th regiment of infantry, 
comprising 1,000 officers and men, at Camp Dix, N. J., and the 
19th regiment of infantry at Camp Sherman were kept ready for 
immediate movement to the scene of action. 

On the same day, Aug. 30, C. F. Keeney, district president: 
Fred Mooney, district secretary, and David Robb, international 
financial agent, and a score of others were indicted for murder: 
the first two were charged with complicity in the killing of two 
men in Mingo County on May 13 and the third in connection with 
the slaying of a state trooper. Two deputy sheriffs also were 
indicted. 

On Aug. 31 more fighting occurred at Blair. The mine workers 
tried to charge up a mountain and were repulsed. A deputy 
sheriff was killed. The number of men in the attacking force 
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was 3,500, but the reinforcement of the forces of order Was as 
significant as the strength of the mine workers. Ex-service men, 
miners, business men, school teachers and even ministers were 
flocking in from all the countryside, women occupying the work- 
ing places left vacant by the men or driving automobile trucks 
with provisions and equipment toward the scene of action. The 
attacking mine workers, however, seemed in no way disheartened, 
They shrugged their shoulders and passed on when told about 
the President’s proclamation, and copies of the document sgeat- 
tered from an airplane met with no response. 

On Sept. 1 the fighting became more fierce than ever and at 
midnight General Bandholtz sent for troops, which arrived on the 
evening of the following ‘night, and the mine workers: speediy 
ceased fighting and surrendered, being sent back to their homes, 
Some of them, it is believed, hid their rifles before giving them- 
selves up, as four hundred men who surrendered at Sharples ang 
Madison Sept. 3 turned in only eighty rifles. The invading mine 
workers have almost without exception returned to the mines, 





Proposed Tariff Would Shut Out 
British Columbia Coal 


:; the export trade of British Columbia collieries, in so 
far as the adjacent states are concerned, to receive a 
death blow? There is no exaggeration in the statement 
that, if the suggested tariff bill as reported to the House 
of Representatives of the United States is endorsed as it 
reads, such will be the effect. This bill provides “that when 
any country, dependency or other subdivision of govern- 
ment imposes a duty on such articles imported from the 
United States, an equal duty shall be imposed on such 
articles coming into the United States from such country.” 
It will be noted that the word “shall” and not “may” is 
used. As Canada’s duty on coal imported from the United 
States now is 53c. a ton, it may be expected, always provid- 
ing that the bill goes through as it stands, that a similar 
duty will be collected on coal going from the Dominion to 
the United States. And, as this duty will be figured in 
American currency no doubt, the exchange in its favor 


as against Canadian currency will put Canadian exporters 
at a further disadvantage. 

To obtain a general idéa of the effect of the proposed 
duty on the British Columbia coal-mining companies it is 
only necessary to scan the records for 1920 as disclosed by 


the annual report of the Minister of Mines. The total 
production for the year was 2,696,774 tons, of which about 
63 per cent was consumed in British Columbia, the remainder 
being exported to the United States and Alaska. Of the 


year’s coke output of 67,792 tons some 60 per cent was 


utilized in the province and the remaining 40 per cent went 
to the United States. 


East KooTENAY COLLIERIES LIKELY TO BE Harp HIT 


These statistics give the broad view of the situation. It 
is interesting to look into the matter a little more closely, 
for by so doing it is found that, although the coast collieries 
will be sharply hit by the contemplated duty, it is the 
collieries of East Kootenay that will be most seriously 
concerned. 

The coast district in 1920 produced 1,849,385 tens, of 
which 20 per cent was exported to the United States. 
East Kootenay last year produced 847,389 tons and 70 per 
cent of the coal sold was shipped to the United States. 
Little further is necessary to prove the nature, and to 
suggest the probable consequences, of the blow that amend- 
ments now before the House of Representatives hold sus- 
pended above the heads of those engaged in one of the 
most important of British Columbia industries. 

What the outcome would be in the Crow’s Nest Pass it 
is difficult to predict because the product of that ficld must, 
under present conditions, find its greatest outlet in the 
United States. An effort has been made of late to find a 
market for the high-class coal of East Kootenay on the 
Canadian prairies, and success is being achieved. But such 
eastern Canadian shipments, from the reports available 
up to date, have not reached really substantial proportions, 
whatever the future may hold. The building up of trade 
of this kind, it obvious, must take time. Further, it is to 
be remembered that the Crow’s Nest collieries in these 
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markets must meet and defeat, under adverse conditions 
as to transportation, the coals of the large Alberta coal- 
mine operators. 

On this point the annual report of the Minister of Mines 
contains the following observations: 

“The market of the East Kootenay field is provided pri- 
marily by the railways of the southeastern part of the 
province and of the northern parts of the adjoining States 
of Montana and Washington, approximately three-quarters 
of the coal, sold as such, being exported to those states, 
while the remainder went to supply the demands of the 
southeastern part of the province—its domestic needs, its 
railways, steamboats, mines and smelters. . . Coke, a 
product of the coal mines, is sold in the same markets, 
with the difference that the local consumption, chiefly by the 
smelter at Trail, took about 53 per cent of the product, 
while the remaining 47 per cent was exported to the states 
mentioned.” 

The mine operators of the State of Washington do not 
relish this Canadian competition. They argue that the 
coal that finds its way into Washington, Montana, Oregon 
and Idaho from the coast and the interior of British Colum- 
bia makes it impossible for them to produce coal, pay 
present wages and other costs, and make a profit. There- 
fore they have asked the Federal Government not for the 
58ce. a ton duty that apparently has been recommended but 
for 75c. a ton impost “on all imports of coal.” 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Reduces Wages; 
1,200 Miners Idle Since Sept. 1 


WELVE HUNDRED men of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 

Co. in Southern Colorado have been idle since Sept. 1, 
when the company made a wage reduction said to average 
approximately $2.50 per day for coal diggers. Ten mines with 
a tonnage of twenty-five thousand are affected, although 
union officials claim fifteen mines and assert that the men 
were not given the required thirty days’ notice. W. I. Reilly, 
of the Industrial Commission, asserted, however, that the 
company filed notice of a wage reduction thirty days ago. 

Company officials declare that a majority of the men 
have agreed to reduction equivalent to the scale prior to 
Nov. 30, 1919, so that large orders for storage coal for 
railroads could be obtained, giving them more days’ work. 
Officials of District 15, United Mine Workers of America, 
assert that a majority of the miners could not work. Con- 
ditions are quiet. The State Industrial Commission has 
assumed jurisdiction and will hold a hearing in Walsenburg 
Sept. 9. The present contract does not expire until next 
March. 

The American Smelting & Refining Co. in the spring of 
this year reduced wages 20 per cent, including all employees 
at its Cokedale coal mine and coking plant. The miners 
refused to accept the reduction and the mine was closed 
for a period of several weeks, but later on resumed opera- 
tion under the reduced wage scale, with production of up- 
ward of 1,000 tons of coal per day. It is understood that 
with the lower cost of production due to the decreased wage 
scale the Cokedale mine was able to underbid other Colorado 
companies on certain contracts, thus entering the commer- 
cial business on an extensive scale in competition with other 
mines. 

Coal prices are announced for the fall and ear!y winter 
as follows: Lump, $6; nut, $5.50; slack, $2.75. There is 
little or no coal being stored except by some of the railroads, 
and the prospects for the coal business the coming winter 
seem to be anything but bright. 

The newspapers convey a hint that there will be a demand 
made to abandon the Moffat railroad into Routt County, 
which would cut off several large producing coal mines. 
The Moffat road apparently has not been a money maker 
since its installation. It is thought, however, that some ar- 
rangement finally may be perfected by which the road will 
continue to operate. 








J. G. BRADLEY, president of the National Coal Association, 
underwent an operation for appendicitis Aug. 31 at Har- 
risburg, Pa. The latest reports from the hospital indicate 
that his recovery will be prompt. 
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Traffic Bureau of American Wholesale Coal 


Association Adopts Impartial Policy 


HE policy to be followed by the new traffic department 

of the American Wholesale Coal’ Association was 
threshed out at the meeting of its Board of Directors in 
Chicago Aug. 30 and 31. The department will handle only 
such traffic matters which are general in their scope and 
apply alike to all members. Where sectional or individual 
cases must be taken up the national association will lend 
its traffic manager to the members concerned, with the 
understanding that they are to pay his salary and all ex- 
penses of the case. The traffic manager of the national 
association is to take no part in any traffic case where there 
is a clash of interest between members of the association. 
The Board of Directors authorized George H. Cushing, 
managing director of the association, to employ the traffic 
manager, who will have his offices in Washington and will 
report to Mr. Cushing. 

Acting on that authority Mr. Cushing has employed Ira 
C. Cochran, of Pittsburgh. The operations of the new 
traffic department will be begun Sept. 15. Mr. Cochran 
was for fifteen years in the employ of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. During the last four years of his service 
with that company he was employed in the coal traffic de- 
partment. More recently Mr. Cochran has been in the 
service of Weston Dodson Co., Inc. 

In traffic cases there are three essential stages. The first 
is the collection of the facts and the preparation of the 
case. The second is the presentation of the case with these 
facts as its basis. The third is preparation of an appeal, 
if it should be necessary. Mr. Cochran will follow that pro- 
cedure in all matters which apply to the wholesale industry 
generally. In addition he will gather data on all trans- 
portation matters which have a bearing on coal. 

The Board of Directors and the Executive Committee 
engaged, in an extended discussion of the coal exchange 
question but reached the conclusion that no decision could 
be made as to the attitude of the association until more 
facts were available. In order to obtain this additional 
information a committee of three will be appointed to make 
a special study of the subject. This committee will be 
instructed to- report to the Board of Directors, when it is 
expected that the association’s policy will be determined. 

C. L. Dering, of Chicago; H. J. Haywood, of Toledo, and 
G. H. Merryweather, of Chicago, were designated as mem- 
bers of a Budget Committee to arrange for the financing 
of the association during the ensuing year. The Board of 
Directors also authorized the appointment of a legal com- 
mittee. 

It was revealed at the meeting that the members of the 
association handle 90 per cent of the entire bituminous 
tonnage wholesaled. The members of the association han- 
dle 44 per cent of the entire bituminous production of the 
country. Nearly 6,000 mines depend entirely on members 
of the association to market their output. Members of the 
American Wholesale Coal Association purchased more than 
$800,000,000 worth of coal during the calendar year of 1920. 





N. Y. Wholesale Coal Trade Assn. Suspends ; 
Allen Resigns Secretaryship 


x a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Wholesale 
Coal Trade Association of New York, Inc., held on 
Aug. 24, 1921, Charles S. Allen, who has been the secretary 
since the formation of the association, tendered his resigna- 
tion, to take effect Sept. 30. At the same meeting the 
Board, having accepted Mr. Allen’s resignation, determined 
to discontinue the activities of the association for the pres- 
ent. The charter and equipment of the association will 


be retained and activities will be resumed when the need 
for the same presents itself. 

Mr. Allen will resume the work in which he was en- 
gaged at the time he became secretary, representing ship- 
pers before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
other Federal and State regulatory bodies. 
be at 90 West Street. 


His office will 
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Weekly Review 


that demand is increased in anticipation and lags 

subsequently. Production, save for this minor 
influence, is still hanging fire, waiting on demand. All 
over the country the only market with any sign of life is 
in domestic sizes, and even in these there is no prospect 
of excitement to come. 

Output of bituminous coal during the week of Aug. 
27 is reported by the Geological Survey as 7,755,000 
net tons, a gain of 42,000 net tons over the preceding 
week. There is nothing in the news this week to 
indicate a sudden revival of industry and consequently 
of demand for steam coal. Meantime the seasonal 
increase in buying of household coal is resulting in the 
production of even more of the steam sizes of both 
hard and soft coal than can be marketed, as a con- 
sequence of which the prices on slack are down and 
on sizes are up, with mine-run about on a level, the 
net result of the whole thing being that the Coal Age 
index of spot prices for bituminous coal advanced to 
91 on Sept. 6, from 90 for the week preceding. 

In New England the steam-coal market is under 
heavy pressure, and buyers there, as elsewhere, seem 
to doubt the stability of prices, rather holding to the 
hope if not belief that something is sure to break 
before winter. The all-rail movement holds up as well 


| ABOR DAY has the effect on coal of any holiday in 


as it has in the face of continued low price offering of 
Hampton Roads coal only because fully one-third is 
railroad fuel under contracts. In New York and some 
of the other markets further south and west inquiries 
for October delivery are disclosing an encouraging 
firmness, with prices advanced over present levels. 
Purchasing agents are said to favor covering their 
requirements by contracts for the remainder of the 
coal year. Dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads 
are the lowest in months, having been but 183,000 
gross tons in the week ended Sept. 1, compared with 
269,525 tons the week previous. 


UPTURN IN STEEL MAY BOLSTER COAL DEMAND 


Production is low in the Pittsburgh district but signs 
of gains in the steel market are expected to help the 
demand for coal, while in eastern Ohio the slump in 
Lake business that kept wheels turning a month ago 
is now nearly offset by better steam demand. The 
labor trouble in West Virginia has deflected business 
to eastern Kentucky and rumors of a strike on the 
railroads have given some stimulus to the Chicago 
market, where Pocahontas, desperate for an outlet, is 
pushing local coals in the domestic and apartment-house 
trade to such an extent that bituminous prices of 
Illinois coals are likely to suffer. 





Daily Average Production of Bituminous Coal* 
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Anthracite, being largely a domestic fuel, is gaining 
as winter approaches. Dealers along the coast are 
quite generally absorbing the regular small additions 
to circular prices, fearing to frighten off hesitant pur- 
chasers. Meanwhile they have filled their yards to 
overflowing with coal at summer prices, on which they 
will realize the advance later, after the householder has 
lost his opportunity. In other words, the coal has been 
available, if the consumer wanted it, at summer prices. 
But those who did not elect to carry the coal over until 
winter will pay the retailer for having done so, and 
there can be no criticism of the dealer who marks up 
his coal when demand gets brisk. 


BITUMINOUS 


Production of soft coal appears to have found a level 
for the time being at about seven and three-quarters million 
tons a week. According to the Geological Survey, the total 
output during the week ended Aug. 27 was 7,755,000 net 
tons, as compared with 7,713,000 the week before. Usually 
at this time of the year production is on the upturn, but 
it is apparent that even for domestic sizes there is not the 
normal activity which marks the approach of autumn. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate no great change during the fol- 
lowing week, Aug. 29 to Sept. 3—loadings on Monday and 
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Tuesday were 52,154 cars, a decrease of 622 cars when 
compared with the corresponding days of the week preceding. 

The movement of soft coal to New England via all-rail 
declined during the week ended Aug. 27. A total of 2,670 
cars were forwarded over the Hudson compared with 2,982 
cars the week before. : 


CAR3 OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDS ON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 








— ~ - — 1920 _ 

Week Ended: Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 
1 et S i ar 2,313 2,560 2,230 6,124 
ay er 2,460 2,982 2,976 5,369 
fr 2,475 2,676 3,435 5,792 


Westbound movement of coal through the canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and Ontario for the month of August, 
1921, was 1,698,068 net tons of bituminous and 489,142 tons 
of anthracite. As the movement to the interior increases, 
the upper docks are enabled to discharge more rapidly the 
cargoes sent up the Lakes, although lack of space has 
necessitated a curtailment of shipments from ths heavier 
volume which prevailed earlier in the season. Total dump- 
ings at the lower ports during the week ended Sept. 3 
increased slightly to 585,577 net tons—564,847 cargo coal 
and 20,730 vessel fuel—as compared with 712,064 tons the 
week preceding. Cumulative movement for the season to 
date is 16,735,687 net tons, which is in excess of 1919 and 
1920 but, owing to the slump during August, 1921, is now 
nearly three-quarters of a million tons behind 1918. 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 

















Market Aug. 2, Aug. 23, Aug. 30, " t. 6, Market Aug. 2, Aug. 23, Aug. 3 Sept. 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1921 1921 1921 O27 1F Quo‘ed 1921 1921 ii b2it ; 
Pocahontas lump......... Columbus.... $5.25 $5.25 $5.30 $5 bi @$5.50 Hocking screenings....... Columbus.... $1.30 $1.60 $1.35 $1.20@$1.40 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 3.15 3.10 3.15 3 dow <4 25 Pitts. No. 8lump......... Cleveland.... 3.25 3.25 325 3.00@ 3.50 
Pocahontas screenings..... Columbus.... 2.40 2.45 2.40 2.15@ 2.45 Pitts. No. 8 minerun..... Cleveland.... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25@ 2.35 
Pocahontas lump......... Chicago..... 5.40 5.00 5.00 4.75@ 5 $0 Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 1.45 1.85 1.70 1.60@ 1.70 
—— mine run..... oeeeee ete = = : 7 27 2 25@ 2.75 Midwest 
mokeless mine run...... OSCOR... < .... 6 4 5.15 5.00@ 5.25 5 
Cleartield mine run....... Boston........ 1.90 1.75 1.86 1.65@ 2.20 —— - “a pcre eee % a .-2 .< 228 +2 
Cambria mine run........ Boston...... 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.00@ 2.75 franklin, Il. screenings... Chietas snd 1.90 1.90 1.95 1 00@ 2.65 
Somerset mine run........ Boston...... 1.75 1.60 1.70 1.45@ 2.00 Conttal, Tl). lum mee hisaan Bec 2.50 2.50 2.70 2 40@ y 00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 3.15 3.20 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 Gentral’ TIL ine Tan Gras Gua... 225 2.4¢ 2.40 2 00@ 2.75 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard).. - Philadelphia.. 2.80 2.95 295 2.85@ 3.00 Gooteal Ill. screenings... Chieaso... 1.60 1.65 1.75 1.23@ 2.25 
Pool 1 (Navy Standard)... Baltimore.. 2.49 2.590 2.50 2.50 Ind. ath Vein | =" Cates 360 295 2.95 2. 33@ 3 50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. New York... 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.25@ 2.65 179° 4th v ein 2 310 250 250 238@ 2.75 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia.. 2.40 2.32 pS 2.25@ 2.40 ay 4th V ein pom a Chieavo cor 2.15 1 60 ‘: 70 1. 5@ 2. 15 
Pool 9 (Super. I.ow Vol.)... Baltimore.... 2.20 2.30 2.2 2.15@ 2.25 oe 5th Vein lum =? Chicato pel 290 2.75 2.99 2. 50@ 3°25 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) New York... 2.35 2.35 2.15 2.10@ 2.25 Ind. 5th Vein ae Citeune aor 245 #240 2.40 2 25@ 2 75 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Philadelphia... 2.20 2.05 2.05 1.90@ 2.15 49° 3p vein — a * Gee 163 1975 #4175 #«41.35@ 2.15 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.) Baltimore.... 2.00 2.15 2 00 2.00 St. dard 1 = St po 29 265 2.45 2 2@ 275 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.) ...... New York... 1.95 265 1.96 2.908 298 goeaea cots ****" poh pow gil 170 1.85 1.85 173@ 1.90 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.).... Philadelphia.. 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.75@ 1.85 Standard screenings...... St. Louis.... 1.00 1.00 0.93 0 88 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Baltimore.... 1.75 1.85 1.86 1.75@ 1.85 West: Ky. lump......05.. Louisville.... 2.95 3.25 3.10 2.85@ 3.25 
High-Volatile, Eastern West Ky. mine run....... Louisville.... 2.35 2.65 2.45 2.25@ 2.40 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.).. New York... 1.75 1.95 1.90 1:75@ 1.83 West Ky. screenings...... Louisville... 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.00@ 1.50 
Se <7 ‘cn = 4 a ee a 4 7 76 8§=6§.60@ 1.75 South and Southwest 
‘ool 54- as and St.) altimore 6 1.60 1.50@ 1.70 ) 
Pittsburgh se’d gas...... Pittsburgh... 2.70 2.70 2.65 2.55@ 2.75 bn — Se Se no ie - a 4g i - 2 : on . 2 
Pittsburgh mine run (St. ). Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.25 2.20@ 2.30 Bi g Seam (washed)....... Birmingham. 940 2.40- 2.35 2. 5@ 2.50 
Pittsburgh slack (Gas)..... Pittsburgh... 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65@ 1.75 gf Ky lump........... Louisville... 3.50 365 3.63 3.23@ 3.75 
sens nancy re faeno” tae sc ta tee tee mine run....... Louisville... 235 2.35 230 225@ 2.40 
anawha mine run....... olumbus.... : : .00@ catia: a : ; . + 
Kanawha screenings...... Columbus.... 1.35 155 1.30 1.20@ 1 40 6. B. Ky. seroemings...... TE. eS Oa ee 
Hocking lump............ Columbus.... 3.15 3.15 3.20 3.00@ 3.40 *Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. 
Hocking mine run........ Columbus.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.00@ 2.30 +Advance over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Anthracite—Gross Tons, F.O. B. Mines 
Market Freight ———— Aug. 23, 1921 —-~ —— Aug. 30, 1921 — - Sept. 6, 1921¢—— 
Quoted Rates Independent Company Independent Company Independent Company 
TC ee ee New York...... CP | ee ae Tee Dy ee i ey > ae $7.60@ $7.75 
—— Sn rearing oe eo = $7 6 a ie - $7 50@ " 20 et oe ea $7 60@ $8. 20 7 ar 
2 a errr i ae : : 6 : : . 
PER esta oics hive -c wv eseletare eiers New York...... 2.61 7.40@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7 75a) 7 15 7.60@ 7.75 
WMD roses Sats, tase tenetes Philadelphia... .. 2.66 7.60@ 8.20 7.65@ 7.85 7 60@ 8.20 7 60@ 7.85 8 ac 8.35 7.75@ 7.85 
MO oc sleds isa Vas St Chicago........ 5.62 12.80 12.65 12.80 12.65 12.80 12.6 
Stove New York...... 2.61 7.80@ 8.35 7.80@ 8.10 7.80@ 8.50 7.80@ 8.10 8. 25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.10 
IUD ie aos ss os ec le eis Philadelphia 2.66 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.35 7.95@ 8.25 8. _ p. 60 8.00@ 8 35 
*Stove HICAGO..... 2s 0:2. 5.62 13.40 12.9 13.40 12 90 12.90 
NOT OBUMURD o.6.5 5.6010 a! 6 wredio’s New York...... 2.61 7:35@ 7.80 7.80@ 8.10 7.60@ 8.00 7.80@ 8.10 7. 75a) 8 15 7.90@ 8.10 
RS HORUDUG io sc.<iss.0.e eaie.00s Philadelphia 2.66 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.00 7.95@ 8.25 8.20@ 8.75 8.05@ 8.25 
i re eee 5.62 13.10 12 90 13.10 12.90 13.10 12.90 
5 EE a ete New York...... 2.47 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 4.50@ 5.75 6.05@ 6.45 5 00@ 5.35 6.05@ 6.45 
Pea Preeed sic task etched $ ars teasers Philadelphia... . . 2.38 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 4.50@ 5.50 6.10@ 6.40 4.50@ 5.50 6.15@ 6.25 
RMON hse oe aoa Ho a 0% Chicago... ..... 5.62 11.10 11.60 11.10 11.00 11.10 11.00 
Buckwheat No. 1. New York..:... 2.47 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 3.00@ 3.50 3.50 2.75@ 3.50 3.50 
Buckwheat No. 1....... a 2.38 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 2.50@ 3.00 3.50 
RECEP ater aa eo) 2.47 1.75@ 2 50 2.50 2.090@ 2.50 2.50 1.75@ 2 50 2.50 
Rice Por iawe Philadelphia ae 2.38 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 1.75@ 2.00 2.50 
MMM soci choca ene wae New York...... 2.47 1.00@ 1.50 1.50 1.25@ 1.50 1.50 1.10@ 1.50 1.50 
BOMOV ccc iscscencclscces UGGeIDRIA,.....:. 2.38 0 75@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1.25 1.50 1.00@ 1 25 1.50 
BONG soos nia canine New York...... BUN) spi ern sis 6 Se. . Sulegaieeine ee PL i a ane seme d ney et 2.50 


*Prices and freight rates, net tons; quotations f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics, 




































































































































































































































































394 COAL AGE 
Coal Age Index 91, 400 , a a en = 
Week of Sept. 6, ' Biturninous Coal Dumped at rT 
1921. This diagram 1.4 -LakeErie Ports, by Weeks. Ee 
shows weekly | | 
changes in the spot L2 A aa 
prices of bituminous bY / neg /\\ nN — 
coal in the United 350 N & 10 | + \ q 
States as a whole. on fy | 9 Ltt A \ BSee 
All prices are re- 2 og 7 aGe N fall mGpNX 
duced to one figure z f SS ay YT RONAD 
and compared with . tf! 920, | A| A Spas \ YN 
the average govern- 08 y 4 VY TN 
ment price of 1918, 300 5 1921, us \ 
taken as 100. Actual J 2Q4F; 7 BEE 
spot prices for each = x4 
coal are given in the b /920 = 02 nN 
table in this review. Sage 
250 °SSNR™ THE T= BAO LNR HRN SEN HONIINTGM 
Apr May = June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov 
COKE 
200 / Production of beehive coke was 51,000 net tons during 
the week ended Aug. 27, a decline of 6,000 tons when com- 
pared with the week ended Aug. 20. Connellsville produc- 
tion declined 3,000 tons because of strikes at the ovens of 
150 Z one of the largest independent producers. The niétrket is 
| in better shape, as inquiries are increasing. It is now 
difficult to find distress lots of coke and Connellsville furnace 
Ngee prices have stiffened. Spot furnace is quoted $3@$3.25 and 
100 —_ foundry $4@$4.50. 
va te a 
Estimates of Production 
an. Apr. July Oct. Dec. FROM THE WEEKLY REPORT OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


With the recent decline in Lake and export movements 


(NET TONS) 


has come a proportionate decline of the bituminous output 
contributed by the Northern and Middle Appalachians, 
from 65 per cent in the last week of June to 57 per cent 
in the third week of August, which is only 68 per cent of 
the weekly average in 1920. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION BITUMINOUS COAL, INCLUDING COAL 
COKED, IN THE NORTHERN AND MIDDLE APPALACHIANS 


Current Output, 1921 Weekly Average, Past Years 


Week Ended: Net Tons Calendar Year: Net Tons 

OY Se aera ors, a See eee 4,221,000 Lo, DOSR SR ers Sars eee 6,815,000 

OO | ee eee 4,601,000 SUED Niche aacn wae cess 5,600,000 

Nk che cdsy es taces 4,403,000 RRS een aeee arena 6,456,000 
ANTHRACITE 


Production of anthracite during the week ended Aug. 27 
was 1,893,000 net tons, according to the Geological Survey. 
This is a recovery of over 300,000 tons as compared with 
the preceding week’s figure, whch was low because of a 
religious holiday, and was more than 100,000 tons in excess 
of the most recent week of full-time operation. 

Sept. 1 saw the last seasonal monthly advance of the 
companies, varying from 10c. to 25c. per ton. Independent 
producers are again obtaining a better premium with the 
increasing demand for household sizes. Movement from 
Buffalo was lighter—135,900 net tons during the week ended 
Aug. 30, as compared with 172,400 the week preceding. 
Pea coal is weak and some distress prices were quoted in 
the New York market last week. The steam trade is picking 





BITUMINOUS COAL 


Total Bituminous, Including Coal Coked 








————- 1921 = 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week to Date Week to Date (a) 
Aug. 13b........ 7,771,000 241,605,000 11,813,000 320,807,000 
Daily average... 1,295,000 1,271,€00 1,969,000 1,683,000 
Aug. 20b........ 7,713,000 249,318,000 11,039,000 331,846,000 
Daily average... 1,286,000 1,271,000 1,840,000 1,688,000 
pT SS ) re 7,755,000 257,073,000 11,383,000 343,229,000 
Daily average... 1,293,000 1,272,000 1,897,000 1,694,000 


(a) Less two day’s production during New Year’s week to equalize 
number of days covered for the last two years. (6) Revised from last 
report. (c) Subject to revision. 








ANTHRACITE 
_ 1921 = = 1920 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Week Ended to Date to Date 
August 13....... PLEA | ee ARPA OD a o-e.nis eiecrere 
August 20a..... fo ae ee rr 
August 27b..... 1,893,000 57,486,000 1,868,000 57,713,000 
(a) Revised from last report. (6) Subject to revision. 
BEEHIVE COKE 
————Week Ended——_-——. 
Aug. 27, Aug. 20, Aug. 28, 1921 1920 
1921(a) 1921(b) 1920 to Date to Date(c) 
51,000 57,000 419,000 3,776,000 14,055,000 


(a) Subject to revision. (6) Revised from last report. (c) Less two 
days’ production during New Year’s week to equalize number of days 
covered for the last two years. 











up a trifle. 























Foreign Market 
And Export News 

















Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


PORTUGAL — The Government has re- 
newed its proposals in the Chamber of 
Deputies for a credit of 50,000,000 
escudos ($25,000,000 at normal ex- 
change rates) to purchase coal, wheat, 
cotton and other products. 

INDIA — The coal market is steady. 
The prevailing Bombay quotation is in 


the neighborhood of 35 rupees. It is 
understood that the Government has 
contracted with Africa and Japan for 
the purchase of 1,000,000 tons of coal. 


BRAZIL — Coal imports at Rio de 
Janeiro during June, 1921, were 81,464 
tons as compared with 88,640 tons in 
May and 49,317 tons in June, 1920. 


SPAIN — Labor unrest continues in 


the Asturian coal region and a strike is 
still feared. Barcelona quotations, in- 
cluding a freight rate to the port of 
19 to 20 pesetas, are; screened, 120 
pesetas, cobbles, 110 pesetas and smalls, 
85 pesetas. 

ARGENTINA—Commerce Reports con- 
veys the impression that considerable 
trade can be built up with the estab- 
lishment cf an adequate sales agency 
in the Argentine. The report also gives 
much valuable data covering the quali- 
fications necessary to compete for that 
trade. 


Bips ARE REQUESTED by the Direc- 
cion de Navegacion y Puertos, Buenos 
Aires, on 10,000 tons of coal for delivery 
in October. 
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COAL AGE 


Continental Coal Markets at a Standstill 


Production of Great Britain, France and Ruhr 
Sufficient for All Europe’s Needs—Prices Gen- 
erally Weaker—Hampton Roads Dumpings Decline 


Production of coal in Great Britain situation has arisen through the mem- 


appears to be going forward on an even 
keel at around 4,500,000 tons a week, 
or at a level for this time of year just 
above that of 1919 and below that of 
1920. In the week of Aug. 20 the out- 
put was 4,334,000 gross tons, a decrease 
of 203,000 tons from the previous week. 
Prices are generally weak. The export 
market is dull, notwithstanding some 
show of strength in Cardiff prices, 
where quotations on Admiralty coal, as 
cabled to Coal Age, are slightly up. 
Newcastle prices are either unchanged 
or down. 

A striking evidence of the world trend 
in coal prices is found in the Septem- 
ber bunker prices on Welsh coal as 
cabled to Coal Age and shown in these 
columns this week. Everywhere prices 
are down. Even bunker prices at 
American ports are declining, though it 
had been supposed the bottom had long 
ago been reached. 

British exporters are offering freely 
on the Continent, especially in France, 
but demand is so slight that little 
business can be done. Production of 
coal in Germany is holding up, the 
Ruhr having an output of 1,791,579 
metric tons in the week of Aug. 20, a 
gain over the weeks immediately pre- 
ceding. France is subsisting on rep- 
aration coal and home production. As 
shown in the report from our Paris 
correspondent in another column, im- 
ports of coal into France in June were 
less than a million tons, mainly from 
Germany and Belgium. 

It is reported that many of the 
smaller unions of employees engaged 
in and about the mines will break away 
altogether from the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain. Such an instance is 
afforded by the National Federation of 
Colliery Enginemen and_ Boilermen. 
This union will take a ballot on the 
question of a break-away from the 
miners. According to the union’s sec- 
retary the result of this ballot is a 
foregone conclusion, the only matter 
left for settlement being whether or 
not they will come to some working 
arrangement with the miners. This 


bers’ objection to dictation from the 
miners, and, in the event of another 
stoppage, they wish to be free them- 
selves to decide on what policy they 
shall adopt. 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 
(Foreign Bunker Quotations by Cable to Coal Age) 


PIERS 
Aug. 27 Sept. 3f 
Pool 9, New York... $5. oe. = $5.75@$5.90 
Pool 10, New York... 5.40@ 5 5.50@ 5.65 


Pool 9, Philadelphia. 5.80@ 6. 00 5.80@ 6.00 
Pool 10, Philadelphia 5.40@ 5.70 5.40@ 5.70 
Pool 71, Philadelphia. 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pool I, Hampton 


Meade. .......... 5.00@ 5.25 4.90@ 5.16 
Pools 5-6-7, 
Hampton Roads... 4.50@ 4.75 4.50@ 4.75 
BUNKERS 


Pool 9, New York... $6.00@$6. 20 8. 20@ $6 po 
Pool 10, New York... 5.70@ 5.90 5.95@ 6.0 

Pool 9, Philadelphia. 6.10@ 6.30 6.10@ 6. +4 
Pool 10, Philadelphia. 5.70@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 


Pool | Hamp:on Roads ease ee Oe ee 
Welsh, Gibraltar..... 55s. f.0.b. 50s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Port Said..... 74s. f.0.b. 64s. f.0. 
Welsh, Singapore..... 102s. 6d.f.o.b 102s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Rio Janeiro... 90s. f.o.b. 75s. f.0. 
Welsh, — jasces Jeo: 50s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Malta........ 67s. 6d.f.o.b. 60s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon....... 85s. f.o.b. 57s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, La Plata...... 80s. f.o.b 70s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Madeira...... 65s. f.a.s, 57s. 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Teneriffe...... 65s. f.a.s. - 6d. f.a.s. 
Welsh, Genoa.. 69s. t.i.b. 8s. t.i.b. 
Durham, Neweastle.. 35s. @ 37s. 35s, _ 
Belgian, Antwerp. . 135 fr. 110f 





C.I.F. Prices, American Coal 


(In Gross Tons) 
—Aug. 27¢— Sept. 3f 
Low High Low’ High 
Vol. Vol. Vol. hie 


River Plate......... $11.40 $10. ee $10.35 7“ 
9.85 


11 
French Atlantic..... 10.10 9.75 
United Kingdom.... 10.15 9 60 9.75 $.80 
West Tale. 6 occcaees 11.70 10.50 10.15 9.66 
Scandinavia........ 10.70 10.35 10.30 9.95 
Rotterdam......... 2 | aC |e 
MU so ccledite SaWES? Jemegee 7.25 62.0 





Current Quotations British Coals f.o.b. 
Port, Gross Tons 


Cardiff Aug. 27 Sept. 3+ 
Admiralty Large........ 32s. 6d. 32s.6d.@33:.6d. 
Steam, Smalls........... 17s. 6d. 18s.6d.@19s.6d. 

Newcastle: 
Best Steams........... 273.6d.@ 30s. 
OBUIOGS coisa cack levees ~ 30s. - 338. 28s. 


Best Bunkers. . . 278. @ 28s. 272.@ 283. 
+ Advances over previous week shown in heavy 
type, declines in italics. 
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Hampton Roads Quiet; No Export 
Business; Price Cuts on Large 
Tonnage 
Practically no coal was moving at 
the end of August, a total of 1,119,389 
tons having been dumped during the 

entire month. 

Prices of coal, however, remain at 
the same figure as last week. Pools 
1 and 2 are selling $4.90@$5.15, al- 
though lower prices can be obtained 
in many instances for substantial car- 
goes. 

Vessel tonnage awaiting cargo at the 
end of the week was somewhat larger, 
although not sufficient to justify ex- 
pectations of a revival of the export 
business to any considerable extent. 

Only seven vessels cleared from 
Hampton Roads this week with coal 
for foreign ports. Bunker business is 
steady, although the falling off in gen- 
eral shipping has had a tendency to 
cut down this feature of the trade. 

Ocean freight rates remain at ap- 
proximately the same figures as have 
obtained during the last few months, 
only slight deviations being made 

PIER SITUATION 


—wWeek Ended-— 
Aug.25 Sept. 1 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


CAPR ON TENO 6 o.5:5:6.060.0:0'9 80000 2,303 2,105 
Tons on hand.......... weeeee 122,247 115,449 
PODS CUIANOO oc 0's. o)s 5::0:0:0:6'< 04% 134,173 72,802 
Tonnage waiting.............. 4,200 11,350 

Virginian Ry. tins, Sewalls 

oint: 
Care ON RANE .6..60 06 ce ccc eves 1,848 1,776 
“EOMM OR OAM. 6 iio 6 ai sciewieswavc 92,400 104,200 
py Gee 79, 296 73,202 
Tonnage waiting. . 2,380 6,000 

C. & O. Piers, » Newport N News: 

Cars on hand.. 2,233 2,181 
TOMA OM MOIS 66 5 ahs ioe oceciss 99,050 109,050 
pe 0 a ee 56,056 A 
Tonnage waiting............... 2,500 9,000 





United States July Exports of Coal and 
Coke by Customs Districts 


Exports of coal and coke by customs 
districts from the United States in 
July, 1921, as reported by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
were as follows in gross tons: 





Coal 
Anthra- Bitu- 








Ou): cite minous Coke 
Customs Districts: 
Maine&N.H....... 170 25 32 
WOEMIGING. 66.5 0s5.<10% 1,786 290 341 
Massachusetts. ..... : rer nee 
St. Lawrence........ 96,195 133,451 976 
Rochester.......... 51,395 40,982 eee 
Buffalo phienais 202,555 200,614 5,063 
New York.. 25,788 4,011 621 
Philadelphia. . 3,31 57,315 534 
MIATVIGNG. 5c ce teeeae 330,559 2,614 
Virginia. . ae 2,614 760 
South Carolina. Cexina deeareta 59,833 
Florida. . Bae:  —- ekvaceuili 26,737 99 
Mobile. . Gees. epitome 90 75 
New Orleans... Satay 8 decane 951 118 
RON eiieccasen MOP weonke 55 
San Antonio........ 1,073 1,27 3,249 
MEME cereSinee  <eaudiete 12,956 
Sam Dieso: «3565 6c 8 
Arizona. . , 90 51 57 
SanFrancisco....... 5  ...... 230 
Washington..... Rs geet 656 ar 
WMS a Ssacicks 8 8|§ | 4 BKRIER 5 wees 
1 Se a ee 10 ns 
WMO role dea iese ore 252 2,140 117 
Duluth & ee 27 1,212 eta 
Michigan. . eds 51 80,232 4,655 
Ohio.. Pease nean 2,714 845,818 182 
Porto Rico.. hE ne 7 
ee 388,041 2,649,989 19,129 


BUNKER COAL SUPPLIED TO STEAMERS 
(In the foreign trade) 


Customs Districts: Tons 
INCH UMS a5 6. oie sciece- die vl aacsieiec 287,141 
MNT to. 0 c's 5 o-wiatw aclaveree 3 
RRR ola se a: visigs tis. Pueradies 1427 
WF iy Aad aie Wineraaeeo aoe < 292,521 
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French Coal Imports Gained in June 


Market Dull — German Coals in Abundance 
and French Mines Are Stocking Heavily — 
No American or British Coal Being Bought 


(Special Correspondence to Coal Age) 


Industrial conditions in France are 
as depressed as ever, and the unex- 
pected outcome of the Paris conference 
—as a result of which it was hoped 
that the near future would come out a 
little brighter on the so-clouded back- 
ground of the present general situa- 
tion—has done away with any reason- 
able chance of immediate revival. 

Only the domestic section, as a result 
of the passing of the abnormal heat, 
shows some activity, but not to the 
extent prevailing at this time in past 
years. 

The market is flooded with offers 
emanating from British exporters, but 
on account of the summer holidays and 
the lack of inducement to be present 
in Paris, there is no real business done. 

French production goes on satisfac- 
torily as far as output is concerned, but 
the mines are again heavily stocking 
coal for which there is no demand. 

The German situation is unchanged. 
Scme prices have been fixed on a new 
basis, particularly for industrial coke, 
and it is expected that this will have 
a helpful influence on metallurgical 
production. 

Imports of coal into France in June 
were 957,000 metric tons, compared 
with 775,000 tons in May and more 
than 2,000,000 tons in January. The 
figures for June as cabled to Coal Age, 
with those for May, are as follows: 


IMPORTS OF COAL INTO FRANCE 
(In metric tons) 





Source June May 
too. me yt i ee 44,000 102,000 
RE toss sae eee ab 173 000) = $127,000 
TS SS eee 25,000 39,000 
SSE bis 6h tine ye em 606,000 443,000 
are TIE ok. 2 sicsvcss 65,000 45,000 
Other COUNETICS... ..5602<005 44,000 19,000 

957,000 775,000 


During the first five months of 1921 
France imported 5,908,000 tons of coal, 
as shown in the following table: 
FRENCH IMPORTS OF COAL, JANUARY- 

MAY, 1921 
(Metric Tons) 
Imports from: 


Dt Cu tees coda win bed seein wee 254,000 
Pe Cece idee kien sean igh abwewe 1,886,000 
oo eee ee ee eee 435,000 

Re Ae oe Re eee wie eerie 716,000 
RNY: 4... casas sess san kensenne 2,549,000 


During these five months exports 
were 464,000 tons, of which 254,000 
were shipped in May. Of this total, 
Great Britain received 88,000 tons, as 
against 225 tons for the first four 
months. Belgium absorbed 55,000 tons 
of French coal, of which nearly 50,000 
tons were shipped in May, Italy receiv- 
ing 13,500 tons and Luxemburg 73,- 
000 tons. 

May production of coal and lignite 
was 2,162,000 tons. Adding imports 
during the same month—775,000 tons— 
and deducting exports—245,000 tons— 
it will be seen that French consumers 
received 2,692,000 tons during May. 





During the first five months of this 
year imports of coke were 1,471,000 
tens, of which 233,000 tons were re- 
ceived in May. Of the total imports, 
Germany supplied 1,432,000 tons from 
January to May, of which 227,000 tons 
were received in May. Imports of pat- 
ent fuel (briquets) for the first. five 
months were 405,000 tons, of which 
74,000 were delivered in May. Bel- 
gium supplied 25,000 tons and Germany 
45,000 tons. Exports were only about 
5,000 tons. 

German deliveries in May were 443,- 
000 tons of coal and 227,000 tons of 
coke. Figuring the coke in tons of 
crude coal this represents a total of 
717,000 tons of coal. The Reparations 
Commission had put the amount of coal 
to be supplied by Germany during each 
of the first five months of the year at 
2,200,000 tons, of which France was to 
get four-fifths, or approximately 1,760,- 
000 tons. 

Mr. Grosclaude, about whom much 
has been printed in American papers at 
the time of his visit to the United 
States to study the coal question, still 
goes on advocating the purchase of 
American coals, at least to an extent 
sufficient to permit French buyers to 
keep in touch with the market to be 
able to call for larger supplies in case 
of an emergency. He mentions the 
probability of future insufficient pro- 
duction of the British coal mines. He 
also calls attention to the possibility of 
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a simultaneous strike in the Uniteg 
Kingdom and the German districts at 
present supplying coals to France, and 
questions what the country’s situation 
would be should this happen. 

A new agreement has just been made 
under the terms of which France wil] 
deliver 3,500,000 tons of Saar coal an- 
nually to Germany. 





American Coal Quotations are Firm in 
Holland and Italy 


Cable advices to Coal Age show that 
American and British coal quotations 
are unchanged in Holland and Italy. 
In Rotterdam, American gas coal is 
firm at $7 and British steam at 38s. 
When the higher c.i.f. prices quoted this 
week by American exporters are con- 
sidered, it is apparent that this $7 fig- 
ure must be on “distress”’ coal. 

Cardiff steam firsts are unchanged 
on the Genoa market at 270@280 lire, 
f.o.b. wagons; American steam is 250 
@260 lire. 


Export Clearances, Week Ended Sept. 1 
FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 





Tons 

















Reports 
From the Market Centers 














New England 





BOSTON 


No Material Change—Pocahontas and 
New River Agencies Dominate Market 
— Pennsylvania Shippers Resigned to 
Dull Business — Certain Anthracite 
Sizes in Fair Demand. 


Bituminous—This week there are few 
new developments to report. The mar- 
ket continues under the same extraordi- 
nary pressure to move coal that has 
been characteristic since mid-July. In 
certain industries there is a better line 
on future business, but the average 
manufacturer does not yet feel war- 
ranted in producing more goods than 
the market can readily absorb under 
present conditions. There is nothing 
to indicate any faith in current prices, 
except on the narrow ground that the 





For Africa: 

Br. SS. Heathfield, for Dakar............... 7,040 
For Atlantic Islands: 

Dan. SS. Gorm, for Trinidad................ 3,164 
For Brazil: 

Dut. SS. Celaeno, for Buenos Alres.......... 4,759 

Grk. SS. Issofiglu, for Rio de Janeiro........ 5,374 
For Canada: 

Am. 8S. Hilton, for Three Rivers (Que.)..... 4.411 
Br. Schr. Nettie C., for Livingston.......... 650 
FROM PHILADELPHIA: 

For Atlantic Islands: 
Nor. SS. Banan, for Kington... ............. ...% 
FROM BALTIMORE 
For Cuba: Tons 
Br. SS.. Blackheath. ....6666s0% conww 080 
For France: 
Sa. SS, DAyol Mart... 6.6 <éi wes cece 1,587 
For Sweden: 
Sey;. as. ASHTISIWAION © i. 5 5 ccs einen we 6,727 
bottom may have been reached. Few 


consumers have much confidence that 
offerings will turn out to be sufficiently 
‘ow to justify purchases. It may be a 
wrong attitude—but it is the only one 
most buyers seem to have. 

The shippers of Hampton Roads 
coals continue to be the chief factors 
in the territory that is now accessible 
via re-handling piers at Boston, Port- 
land and Providence. The low range 
of marine freights, especally in large 
sailing vessels, has materially enlarged 
the scope of the smokeless coals, for at 
points like Manchester, N. H., where 
the inland freight from Boston is $1.68 
per gross ton, the combined charges by 
rail and water from the Pocahontas 
district in West Virginia are only 
slightly in excess of the $5.70 rate all- 
rail from central Pennsylvania. At 


Lowell and Lawrence, Mass., the differ- 
ential is very much in favor of the 
Southern coals. 


With smokeless slack 
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peing offered at prices well down to- 
ward $1 per net ton at the mines in 
West Virginia it is easy to see how 
restricted is the opening for fair to 
medium grades from Clearfield and 
Cambria. 

Receipts all-rail via the Hudson 
River gateways continue on a very 
light average. Even more than the 
usual one-third is for locomotive sup- 
ply, although the railroads here are 
holding down most of their contractors 
to minimum monthly quotas. 

Whole groups of operations in Penn- 
sylvania are closed down, and where 
there is active mining but a given 
number of cars per day is produced, 
these to be absorbed when and where 
the selling agents are able to place 
them. Off-shore inquiry is reduced to 
small volume, and bunker business is 
also light. Whole fleets of barges are 
tied up because of the lack of orders, 
and it remains to be seen whether the 
pendulum will swing back to any extent 
during September. At Hampton Roads, 
certainly, it is recognized that whatever 
opening there is for spot coal is in New 
England, and there is still a tendency 
to force cargoes on the market rather 
than pay car service at the piers. 

Undeniably, the marine freight mar- 
ket is easy at a low level as compared 
with rates that have prevailed since 
1915. Sailing vessels and barges are 
not offering quite so frequently, how- 
ever, at $1 flat, Hampton Roads to 
Boston, and the occasonal charterer 
finds it somewhat more difficult to cover 
on short notice than was the case a 
fortnight ago. 


Anthracite—For stove size, particu- 
larly, and to a less extent egg, are in 
somewhat better request than early in 
August. There is beginning to be a 
better realization on the part of re- 
tailers that producers cannot furnish 
the more desirable sizes in unlimited 
quantities, and it is expected that with 
cooler weather later in the month there 
will be less difficulty over moving chest- 
nut. Buyers have seen, too, that pur- 
chases cannot be deferred too long 
without taking the risk of unlooked-for 
delay. The usual monthly advance of 
10c. per ton on the domestic sizes was 
announced by the old-line companies, 
effective Sept. 1. 








Tidewater—FEast 





BUFFALO 


Slight Increase in Demand—Not Much 
Real Improvement — Seasonal Demand 
Aids Anthracite—Lake Clearances Still 
Heavy—Coke Dull. 

Bituminous — Shippers report a 
small increase of orders and think the 
better demand will go on. It is too 
small however, to be of much account. 
The effort to force a resumption of busi- 
hess continues, but it will hardly come 
to much while things remain as they 
are. It is reported that the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co. will soon open full 
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force. The real adjustment, a bringing 
of all costs down, to about the same 
level, is still delayed. When that hap- 
pens the buyer will spend his money 
for building and other things and busi- 
ness will be normal again. 

Prices are not very steady. Quota- 
tions are; $3 for Youghiogheny gas 
lump, $2.75 for Pittsburgh and No. 8 
steam lump, $2.50 for Allegheny Valley 
mine run and $1.75@$2 for slack, add- 
ing $2.36 to Allegheny Valley and $2.51 
to other coals to cover freight. 


Anthracite Demand improves 
slowly. Retailers say that they have 
sold as much as usual, but they are 
very anxious to do more business and 
save themselves the expensive work of 
delivering coal in snow. 

Prices are due to advance, but the 
move in that direction is not at all 
uniform. Some companies have ordered 
an advance of 10c., according to former 
practices, others have no advices on the 
subject, while some independents an- 
nounce that no advance at all will be 
made. There is an added uncertainty 
on account of the various Pennsylvania 
special taxes. One retailer reports that 
he was charged a 40c. advance for a 
load of coal at the trestle. 


Lake—Shipments are not quite as 
heavy but are keeping up well. Clear- 
ances for the week ended Aug. 30 were 
135,900 tons, of which 45,900 cleared 
for Chicago, 26,400 for Duluth and 
Superior, 17,800 for Milwaukee, 11,000 
for Fort William, 9,500 for Escanaba, 
7,500 for Green Bay, 7,300 for Port 
Arthur, 6.500 for Ash'and and 4,000 
tons for Marquette. Freight rates re- 
main unchanged. 


Coke—Jobbers find it hard to make 
sales of any amount. When the fur- 
naces want coke they can buy of the 
ovens direct at about their own price, 
as has been done of late. There is talk 
of some of the local byproduct furnaces 
starting up soon. Prices continue at 
$4.25 for 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, 
$3.25 for 48-hr. furnace and $2.75 for 
stock, to which add $3.64 for freight to 
Buffalo. ; 


—__——_ 


— 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite Domestic Demand Increases 
— Companies and Independents Ad- 
wance Prices — Bituminous Market 
Quiet — Inquiries for Future Increase. 


Anthracite—There has been a notice- 
able improvement in conditions. De- 
mand for all sizes is on the increase 
and an active fall is looked for. The 
big producers are getting full circular 
for all coals and the independents are 
quoting, and in most instances receiv- 
ing, premiums for their egg, stove and 
chestnut. Pea coal is the lame duck in 
the market. 

The attention of the trade was cen- 
tered on the announcement of the com- 
panies ‘as to prices for September. 
With one exception, the usual advance 
of 10c. per ton for broken, egg, stove 
and chestnut was made. One company 
deferred their announcement until after 
Labor Day, while one or two of the com- 
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panies did not make any change in the 
price of pea. 

The effect of the closing down of 
several collieries in the Scranton dis- 
trict, because of the workings of the 
Kohler mine cave law, has not yet been 
felt here. Considerable of the coal pro- 
duced by this company comes to this 
market. 

Stove coal continues most in demand, 
but egg and chestnut are moving easily 
because of the willingness of retail 
dealers to take these coals if given the 
first named. Pea coal is the trouble 
maker. There is considerable around 
and some shippers have difficulty in 
moving it. Some distressed cargoes 
were quoted at $4, but the quotations 
for fresh mined independent coal 
ranged $5@$5.35 at the mine. 

Barley is the strongest of the steam 
coals. Quotations showed considerable 
variation, but there is comparatively 
little of it being quoted below $1.10. 
The independents are trying to bolster 
the market for buckwheat and rice, the 
latter holding its own and being quoted 
at about the company circular for the 
better grades. Current quotations for 
company and independent coals are 
reported in the Weekly Review. 

Bituminous — There are indications 
that the market is on the climb. Oper- 
ators are already receiving inquiries 
for October shipment and some are 
showing their optimism by quoting 20c. 
above the present market. These in- 
quiries are, of course, for the better 
coals. 

Purchasing agents appear in the field 
more often, but principally for inquiry. 
While some orders are being placed for 
immediate delivery there is a tendency 
to contract for the balance of the coal 
year. 

Locally the demand _ shows little 
change. The market is spotty. Call 
for the better coals is fairly strong, 
while the cheaper grades, of which 
there is little here, move slowly. Early 
in the week there was a tendency to 
stronger prices, but this was short- 
lived. 

This month promises to show more 
business than last. Operators and ship- 
pers look for more activity especially 
after the middle of the month and some 
say they have already booked more 
business than they had in August. 

Slack continues to show strength, 
but this is attributed in most circles 
to its scarcity. The quotations range 
$1.85@$2.10. Current prices are given 
in the Weekly Review. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite Prices Advanced — Retail 
Trade Fair — Buckwheat Trifle 
Stronger—Bituminous Gives Some In- 
dication of Betterment — Prices Un- 
changed. 

Anthracite—New prices were issued 
by all companies Sept. 1. The compa- 
nies making 10c. monthly advances 
continued this, with what is expected 
to be the last of the season. One com- 
pany, which had made no spring re- 
ductions, but had intimated to their 
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customers an increase would be likely 
on Sept. 1, failed to make this in- 
crease. An important independent re- 
duced prices 10c. on every size includ- 
ing pea; of the remainder, a couple 
made no increase, while others raised 
from 10c. to 25c. The new wholesale 
prices have had little effect at retail, 
as the yards carry heavy stocks bought 
at the lower prices. 

There continues to be a fair con- 
sumer demand. As the warm spell 
cannot be of long duration this time 
of year, the general expectation is that 
September will be a good coal month. 

At this time shippers are showing 
more anxiety about outstanding ac- 
counts. Retailers were known to be 
giving heavy credits, and now with 
the active coal buying season not far 
away the producers are taking advan- 
tage of the occasion to remind their 
customers that they must be in good 
standing to get shipments later when 
the rush arrives. 

Buckwheat, at least, is a trifle better 
taken, although not to the point where 
there is any difficulty to get it. Rice 
and barley are unchanged. 

Bituminous—There seems to be some 
measure of improvement, at least in 
the matter of inquiries, and a few 
houses report slightly heavier sales. 
There is unquestionably some new buy- 
ing for storage. The consumer is more 
than reluctant to tie up much money 
in coal, even though some of the best 
grades can be had at bargain prices. 
It is when the buyer figures up the 
total outlay, including freight, which 
latter item is now such a big factor 
that he finally decides to rely on his 
policy of minimum outlay for mate- 
rial. 

Prices on the whole remain un- 
changed. There is still a moderate 
amount of distress tonnage on the mar- 
ket, some fair coals of this kind re- 
cently being offered around $1.50. 


Railroads are not taking anything 
like their habit of other years. They 
have some coal in storage, yet the fact 
that they do not take more would seem 
to imply a belief by them that they 
are not going to need anything like 
they formerly did in winter. 

Tide business is not satisfactory, 
with an extremely small number of 
foreign cargoes clearing. Interests 
consulted see little chance for improve- 
ment in the near future, probably not 
during the entire winter season. 
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Northwest 











MILWAUKEE 


Market Tone Improving — Deliveries 
Approaching Normal — Lake Receipts 
Increase. 

The market is steadily improving in 
tone, and before September is over de- 
liveries will have reached a normal 
stage for the season. There is a tempo- 
rary shortage of anthracite stove, but 
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chestnut, or the fuel of the masses, is 
in slow demand, due to the unemploy- 
ment situation and the universal judg- 
ment that coal is too high. The 
September advance of 10c. in anthracite 
and $1 in coke will go far toward con- 
vincing consumers that they can not 
expect lower prices before the coming 
spring. 

There has been a spurt in Lake 
receipts, and the dock yards are reason- 
ably busy again. Receipts for August 
thus far aggregate 121,502 tons of an- 
thracite and 287,886 tons of soft coal, 
making 646,917 tons of the former, and 
1,756,854 tons of the latter, since navi- 
gation opened. 

The district is in no danger of a 
shortage for next winter. Fires have 
developed here and there among the 
dock piles. The coal is being shipped 
as fast as possible, which seems to be 
the only remedy, as water has little 
effect on smouldering coal. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


Steady Buying Improvement — Dock 
Supplies Pile Up—State Urges Radical 
Legislation. 


From the coal man’s standpoint, 
things have been gradually but steadily 
improving. The docks have received 
constant tonnage during the season of 
navigation until now they are fairly 
well filled. In fact, some of them are so 
well stocked that cargoes have had to 
be delayed in unloading until room 
could be made for them. 

While the deliveries from the docks 
to the interior could be a great deal 
heavier without breaking any records, 
the movement is fairly constant, and 
indicates that the trade is finally accept- 
ing the inevitable as to prices. It would 
be better for all concerned, if the move- 
ment had started a month or so earlier, 
since the situation now is that an early 
fall will surely find some sections with- 
out adequate fuel. The “strike” has 
been between consumer and retailer, 
between retailer and wholesaler. Hence 
the stock going out to the retail trade 
is steadily going out to consumer. No 
one is stocking to any extent, except the 
dock companies. 

While buying has been resumed to a 
degree, it has been under protest, and 
with a feeling that the ruling prices are 
too high. This feeling is accentuated 
from time to time, by various pro- 
nouncements from different sources. 
The latest is the report to the governor 
of Minnesota, upon the coal situation 
as regards the consumers of Minnesota 
for the coming winter. It is reassuring 
in that it anticipates no serious short- 
age, but it implies extravagant charges 
for coal, and urges supporting radical 
legislation to control coal selling. 


The coal trade may well congratulate 
itself upon the showing that has been 
made this season in the furnishing of 
dock coal for the Northwest. Without 
the intervention of fuel administrators, 
either official or ex-official, without the 
stimulus of any outsider, the dock 
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receipts to Aug. 1 were 266 per cent of 
the totals for 1920, when all the various 
intermediaries were in action if not in 
evidence. 

With the improved demand from the 
interior, the all-rail trade is Selling 
more Illinois and Indiana coal in the 
Northwest. The all-rail business js 
largely a matter of immediate consump- 
tion, for almost none of it can be stored. 
In fact some of the large steam users 
find difficulty in carrying some of it for 
even a reasonable length of time, be- 
cause of the danger of spontaneous 
combustion. So this trade will not pick 
up materially until colder weather is 
at hand. 


——_— 


DULUTH 
Inland Movement Increases—Lake Re- 
ceipts Lower — Anthracite Price 


Changes-—Higher Boat Rates Seen. 


Generally increasing business is the 
feature of the market, with indications 
that coal will move in even larger 
quantities as soon as the money sit- 
uation loosens. Financial reasons are 
given by dock men and dealers as the 
only ones for the absence of a flood 
of business, as dealers cannot afford 
to carry their customers who are in 
monetary difficulties. 

An increase of 10c. a ton went into 
effect on anthracite Sept. 1, but no 
increases in bituminous have been re- 
corded. Prices all along the line are 
firmer, however, with lump at $7, run 
of pile at $6.25 and screenings at $4. 
The advance in hard coal is the last 
regular increase of the season. A cut 
of $1 a ton in the price of buckwheat 
is the only change of note in the anthra- 
cite field. This was necessitated by 
the lack of demand and a healthy sup- 
ply. Buckwheat is now at $7.50 a ton 
from the docks, stove and nut is $13, 
pea $11, and egg $12.75. 

A cutting down of bottoms, due to 
the shortage of ore cargoes, seems 
imminent. Thirty-three cargoes came 
into the harbor last week, of which 
eleven were anthracite. 

Rumors have been prevalent of an 
increase in rates for carrying from 
lower ports. These seem unfounded at 
present. It is possible that an in- 
crease may be named in October, to 
continue until the closing of naviga- 
tion. The outward movement has pro- 
vided space on the docks for cargoes 
arriving and all fear of a dock tie-up 
has faded away. 














Inland West 





CHICAGO 


Domestic Demand Keeps Up—Eastern 
Coals in High Favor—R.R. Strike Talk 
Temporarily Bolsters Steam Market— 
Heavy Anthracite Stocking. 

Demand for domestic coal is not only 
keeping up, but iniproving. Eastern 
coals, quite lately, have taken a promi- 
nent place in the Chicago market. This 
especially refers to Pocahontas. A 
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high grade Illinois lump coal will cost 
the dealer approximately $6.25 per ton 
f.o.b. Chicago. It is no trick at all to 
puy good Pocahontas mine run on a 
basis of $6.40, Chicago, and as Pocahon- 
tas is primarily a higher grade coal 
than the Illinois product, it can be seen 
that Eastern producers are coming into 
our own markets and cutting us out. 

It is expected, however, that prices 
on Illinois and Indiana coals will be 
reduced further. Chicago operators are 
putting up a strong fight and basing 
their argument almost entirely on serv- 
ice, as they claim they can take care of 
the retail dealer during the winter 
months, when coal is very hard to get, 
far better than can an operator with 
mines in the East. 

The steam market is lamentably 
weak, although there was some little 
improvement brought about during the 
week, caused probably by the threatened 
strike on the part of some of the rail- 
road brotherhoods. An Eastern oper- 
ator offered some very high grade Elk- 
horn mine rur as low as $1.90 a ton, 
but was unable to find any takers at 
this figure, which, by the way, repre- 
sents a selling price considerably below 
cost. Unemployment is as general as 
ever, if not on the increase, and it is 
not expected that the situation will 
show any signs of radical improvement 
during the winter months. 

Some dealers look upon the prediction 
as a certainty that there will be a 
long strike in the anthracite fields next 
spring, and are picking up all the good 
hard coal they can on the open market. 
They are particularly interested in bar- 
gain coal, and are able to buy small 
tonnages from time to time at prices 
below the list. 


CLEVELAND 


Domestic Buying Exceeds That of Cor- 
responding Period Last Year—Ship- 
ments to Lake Decrease — Little Gain 
Seen in Industrial Demand. 


Buying for domestic purposes is at 
a better rate than during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, when it 
was restricted because of priority Lake 
shipments. The improved demand for 
domestic coal does little to stimulate 
production. A number of Ohio mines 
have cut down or ceased operations 
within the last week. 

There 1s little increased industrial 
activity in Ohio. Sentiment, however. 
among manufacturers is decidedly more 
cheerful and the coal trade believes 
that the next few weeks should see 
somewhat of a revival in the demand 
for industrial coal. 

Operators see a silver lining in the 
clouds. Sales forces which have been 
in the background for the last few 
months have been producing results 
in orders, although prices are so low 
as to leave little margin for profit. 

There has been a decided slowing up 
of shipments to the lower Lake ports. 
The movement for the season up to 
Aug. 29 was 15,649,413 tons, compared 
with 10,282,873 tons for the corre- 
sponding period in 1920, 15,111,200 tons 
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in 1919, and 16,111,105 tons in 1918. 

Retail dealers announce the follow- 
ing prices for delivered coal: Anthra- 
cite, egg, and grate, $14; chestnut, 
$14.15; stove, $14.20. Pocahontas, 
shoveled lump, $11.25; mine run, $9.50. 
Domestic bituminous, West Virginia 
splint, $10; No. 8, Pittsburgh, $8.15; 
cannel lump, $12.15. Steam coal, No. 
6 and No. 8 slack, $5.75; No. 6 and No. 
8 mine run, $6, and No. 8#-in. lump, $6. 

Bituminous receipts for the week 
ended Aug. 27 were 660 cars, of which 
433 went to Cleveland industries and 
227 to retailers. These figures repre- 
sent a decrease of ninety cars to in- 
dustries and sixty-two cars to dealers 
under receipts for the previous week. 





DETROIT 


Domestic Coal Showing Only Slight 
Improvement — Steam Demand Con- 
tinues Inactive—Shipments Are Small. 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are 
not manifesting the interest that should 
be apparent at this time of the year, if 
an adequate fuel supply is to be pro- 
vided. Much of the business is made 
up of offerings at distress prices. Be- 
cause of the lessened consumption, it 
has been possible for steam plants to 
supply current requirements by pur- 
chases in the spot market of smaller 
lots than would be required under 
normal conditions. This has encour- 
aged a belief among certain users that 
they will be able to get coal at any time 
as it is needed, without the necessity 
of placing orders for direct shipment. 
Although the volume of domestic busi- 
ness is not large, it is regarded as an 
encouraging development. 

Ohio 3-in. lump is quoted at $3.25, 
2-in. at $3, egg, $2.75, mine run $2.15, 
nut and slack $1.50; West Virginia 
4-in. lump is $2.25, 2-in. lump $3, egg 
$2.75, mine run $2.25, nut and slack 
$1.50@$1.60. Smokeless lump and egg 
is $5.25, mine run $3, nut and slack 
$1.65. 


Anthracite—So far, retail dealers 
have distributed only a small portion 
of the normal winter requirements of 
household users. Despite reiterated 
warnings, many consumers are appar- 
ently still looking for a price reduction 
on prepared sizes. 





ST. LOUIS 


Domestic Activity Noted in Some 
Grades—Country Demand Fairly Good 
—Higher Grades Move Slowly. 


The domestic trade is buying the 
middle-grade coal to some extent, al- 
though purchasing has not been re- 
sumed generally. Anthracite, coke and 
smokeless is moving slowly, with coke 
in the lead on account of extensive 
advertising. 

Carterville is in light receipt, with 
very little demand. Mt. Olive is tak- 
ing on fairly well, with Standard trail- 
ing behind. 

There was an advance of 25c. per 
ton on Sept. 1 on Carterville lump 
because this was taken out of storage. 
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Shippers are insisting that lump orders 
be accompanied in most instances with 
orders for egg and nut and rather than 
do that the dealers are using their 
storage lump. 

Steam demand locally is unusually 
slow. Country steam call is better, 
especially to Chicago and the North- 
west. 





CINCINNATI 


Better Line of Inquiry Developing— 
Heavier Output Depresses Bituminous 
Prices—Retail Advance Seen. 


The loss of production and the agi- 
tation in the Mingo mine war zone 
during the past week has shown a re- 
flection here, not so much in price but 
as a disturbing element. A better flow 
of inquiries have been received and some 
offers to contract, not for a couple 
of months but up to April. This, how- 
ever, is not locked upon favorably as 
most of such offers are naming spot 
prices. 

Some good quality mine run has been 
offered at $1.50 as well as some of the 
poorer grades from both West Virginia 
and southeastern Kentucky. Top grades 
ran all the way up to $1.85. Kentucky 
slack ranged $1.10@$1.25, West Vir- 
ginia, $1.25@$1.50. Block sold $3@ 
$3.25 from both states. 

Smokeless was practically featureless 
with last week’s prices quoted. Certain 
signs indicate a slight advance for 
September deliveries. 

There has been no change in the 
retail market. Some dealers are talk- 
ing of advances that may be necessary 
should the rush for coal that comes 
about mid-month develop. Somkeless 
lump is quoted $9.50@$10.25; mine run 
$7.75; slack $6.25. Bituminous lump 
is $7.75@$8.25; mine run $6.75, and 
slack $5. 


COLUMBUS 


Better Domestic Demand—Steam Busi- 
ness Continues Quiet — Lake Trade Is 
Slowing—Production Slightly Increased. 


The better domestic demand is surely 
a lifesaver as there is practically no 
steam trade. Householders are now 
putting in their winter stocks and the 
movement is gradually expanding. The 
principal demand is for the better 
grades as New River and Pocahontas, 
but there is also a fair run of orders 
for Ohio-mined coals. 

Retail stocks are fairly good, al- 
though some have been depleted and 
dealers are ordering for replenishment. 
No change has taken place in retail 
prices. 

The Lake trade is rather quiet. Some 
coal is being shipped from eastern Ohio 
and a small quantity from Pomeroy 
Bend. Congestion on the Upper Lake 
docks is increasing rather than dimin- 
ishing and this presages an early 
closing. 

The steam trade is slow in every 
way, although some shippers profess to 
see a little more activity. The best 
customer at this time is the public 
utility which is using a considerable 
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tonnage of screenings. 


vailed in August. 


Production in Ohio fields is slowing, 
although some better records have been 
the Hocking Valley and 
Pomeroy Bend fields, which are produc- 
ing slightly better than 25 per cent of 
Crooksville and Cambridge 
are credited with 23 to 25 per cent. 
Other fields are not showing up much 


made in 


normal. 


better than formerly. 





With a better 
production of lump, screenings are in- 
creasing and consequently prices have 
fallen from the high points which pre- 














West 





DENVER 


Production at Low Ebb—Winter Short- 
age Feared—Prices Close to Production 


Cost. 


With Colorado’s -decrease 2,003,068 
tons to Aug. 1, over a corresponding 
period last year, operators are going 
along at an uncertain measure. Produc- 
tion in the first seven months this year 
totaled 6,962,577 tons, against 4,959,509 
in 1920. There can be no surplus coal 


under such conditions to catch up with 
the winter demands later on. 

Prices allow but a narrow margin 
for handling. Lump bituminous at the 
mines sells at an average of $6 in the 
southern field. The lowest unskilled 
worker on the surface at the mines gets 
$6.65 for eight hours, and some prop- 
erties have a minimum wage of $6.75. 
Mule drivers, track layers, and others 
working undergrcund, are receiving a 
minimum of $7.75; hoist engineers, $8, 
and diggers are ab'e to make $300 to 
$400 a month if they can get in full 
time. 

Production for the week ended Aug. 
20 was 147,598 tons of a possible full- 
time output of 326,032 tons. Of a 55 
per cent loss of tonnage from all causes, 
more than 36 per cent is charged to lack 
of orders. 


South 





ne 








LOUISVILLE 


Steam Market Weak — Domestic De- 
mand Stronger—West Virginia Situa- 
tion Making for Better Market for 
Kentucky Coals. 

With just a slight increase in do- 
mestic demand and production, the 
screenings market has weakened, as the 
industrial demand is not improving 
rapidly enough to take up even a small 
gain in output. Railroad consumption 
is slightly better, but not over con- 
tract allotments of the roads. 

The West Virginia situation is such 
that some of the jobbers have been 
unable to get any coal from Logan or 
Kanawha for some time. This should 
result in somewhat better demand on 
the mines in eastern Kentucky and ad- 
joining fields, which are operating. It 
is said that already a little buying is 
being diverted to Kentucky. 

A number of mining companies in 
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and small industrial concerns. 
of 


taking a downright 


not pay it. 





BIRMINGHAM 


More Active Inquiry and Some Increase 
in Business — Domestic Improves, but 


Still Blocked by Dull Demand. 


The volume and extent of inquiry for 
steam coal is more encouraging than it 
was a week ago, although buying has 
not gone beyond the needs for imme- 
There has been 
industrial 
channels, as plants in operation are 
gradually increasing working time, and 
there has been resumpticn at a number 
of industries in the territory which 
Bun- 


diate consumption. 


some improvement in the 


have been idl2 for some months. 
ker trade has been better than usual 
the past ten days and shipments to the 
ports of Mobile, New Orleans and Pen- 
saco!a were heavier than for some time 
past. Quotations on steam coal have 
not changed materially. 

Inquiry for domestic coal is some- 
what improved. The retail market has 
not loosened up enough as yet to allow 





eastern Kentucky are reported to be 
charging extra for shipping coal in flat 
bottom cars over shipments in hoppers, 
in view of the shortage of flat bottoms, 
which are being demanded by retailers 
Some 
of the jobbers and all buyers are de- 
cidedly disgusted with this extra charge 
idea, as it is considered to be a case 
advantage. 
Some producers are ignoring this idea, 
and will probably profit by so doing, 
as a lot of buyers claim that they will 
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dealers to accept full deliveries against 
contracts. Quotations for September 
have not been announced so far, but 
most mines will carry an increase of 
10c. to 15c. over the figures for August. 

Operations continue on a basis of 
two days per week as an average, but 
it is expected that market developments 
within the next few weeks will enable 
an improvement in working schedules. 


ee 





Southwest 





KANSAS CITY 


Steam Market Dormant—Impossible to 
Fill Lump Orders — Oil Competition 
Keen. 


Because of the light consumption of 
steam sizes the market is practically at 
a standstill. Operators have orders 
for lump coal which they are unable to 
fill because of inability to dispose of 
the fine coals. 

Mines are working approximately 35 
per cent of capacity. Oil is still mak- 
ing inroads on the steam business but 
since the prices on Kansas steam sizes 
have been reduced to $2.50@$2.75, coal 
men feel that they will be able to hold 
future business. 

Prospects for the immediate future 
are not encouraging. Operators are 
urging consumers to take mine run in 
lieu of lump as they fear a rush do- 
mestic market if the steam trade con- 
t'nues in its present sluggish state. 
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ANTHRACITE 


Operatirg Conditions Better — Kohler 
Law Closes Some Mines—Companies 
Protest. 

Operating conditions have improved 
considerably and mines are running 
regularly. When the Kohler mine cave 
law went into effect several mines were 
forced to close down. All of the com- 
panies, with the exception of the Hud- 
son Coal Co., have filed maps as re- 
quired under the provisions of the act. 
The companies, however, in most cases 
filed them under protest. 


UNIONTOWN 


Market Quiet, but Firmer Tone Seen— 
Wage Scale Adjustment Made. 


A wage increase of approximately 10 
per cent has been granted 1,200 em- 
ployees of the Superior Connellsville 
Coke Co. The increase brings the sca!e 
up to the present Frick scale. 

The increase in wages was announced 
a few days after striking employees of 
the W. J. Rainey, Inc., had made an 
effort to invade the Superior plant. 
The men were turned back by Sheriff 








I. I. Shaw and a force of deputies with- 
out any disorder. 

There are no developments in the 
Rainey situation, the plants remaining 
closed following refusal of employees 
to accept the recent wage reduction. 

The Marion plant of the Southern 
Connellsville Coke Co. resumed opera- 
tions this week, having secured a coke 
contract for a thirty-day period, but it 
was announced that operations at the 
plant would be continued indefinitely. 
Neither the destination nor the price 
was announced. 

There is a firmer tone in the fur- 
nace market, but sales continue small. 
Inquiries, however, are of a more 
definite nature and there is no doubt 
that the market is now more active 
than at any time during the summer. 

The coal market presents no change, 





there being little demand. Prices are 

dependent largely upon individual 

transactions, and range $1.60@$2. 
PITTSBURGH 


Demand Scarceiy Improved, but Pros- 
pects Distinctly Better—Miners Indis- 
posed to Consider Wage Scale Revision. 

Operators are adhering to the higher 
asking prices noted in last report, al- 
though there has been little actual in- 
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crease in demand. Prospects, however, 
have become distinctly more favorable. 
Industries are reviving to an extent, 
and the steel industry in particular, 
while still operating at a very low 
rate, is now turning out nearly one- 
half more tonnage than at its low 
point at the middle of July. 

There has been a distinct improve- 
ment in tonnage in the nearby non- 
union fields, which have been able to 
undersell the Pittsburgh district right 
along, so that there is a chance of the 
other districts becoming fairly well 
filled with business, allowing some to 
flow back to the Pittsburgh district. 

Operators who expected the union 
miners to propose a reopening of the 
wage subject in order to get employ- 
ment have largely abandoned that ex- 
pectation. The theory of the miners’ 
leaders seems to be that business will 
so revive by next April as to justify 
rates not far from those in the pres- 
ent scale, ignoring the fact that if 
businsss revives it will be due largely 
to wage rates in general having come 
down. 


FAIRMONT AND PANHANDLE 


Conditions Unchanged — Better Busi- 
ness in Prospect — Export and Lake 
Orders Nil. 


FAIRMONT 


Not much change in_ conditions 
occurred during the week ended Aug. 
27. Tidewater shipments were light 
and Lake tonnage little better. Less 
railroad fuel than usual was being 
moved. Inquiries were fewer in num- 
ber and producers were unable to take 
in many orders as they could not meet 
the prices of non-union fields. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


Production remained at about 55,000 
tons for the week, additional inquiries 
not yet being productive of much new 
business. Export and Lake shipments 
were a thing of the past and contract 
orders were few. 


EASTERN OHIO 
Spot Market Quiet — Industrial Im- 
provement Fails to Bolster the Market 
—More Inquiries Received-—R.R. Ton- 
nage Heavier. 

Production for the week ended Aug. 
27 was 363,845 tons or a little better 
than 58 per cent of rated capacity. This 
represents a slight increase over the 
output of the preceding week, but re- 
veals a rather wide variation in daily 
operations when compared with the 
peak period in May at which time 
daily production was running over 70,- 
000 tons. Tonnage mined for the year 
to date is 11,474,923, which is 54 per 
cent of capacity. Operating time lost 
account “no market” is running around 
55 per cent. 

Demand from other avenues of con- 
sumption is not sufficient to offset the 
abrupt cessation of Lake shipping. No 
improvement is looked for until there 
is greater activity at the upper docks 
in shipping coal to the interior. The 
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railroads at the lower ports now have 
less coal on hand than at any time 
since the movement started in good 
shape, the figure being less than 10,- 
000 cars. 

While reports from various indus- 
trial centers throughout the state are 
optimistic, especially in iron and steel, 
the improvement has not been reflected 
to any appreciable extent in the steam 
demand. However, the railroads are 
increasing their fuel requirements and 
a larger percentage of the output is 
now being taken by them. 

There is a better tone in the retail 
market and dealers report more orders 
and commitments from their domestic 
consumers. Aside from a tendency to 
slightly lower figures on slack, the 
range of spot prices remains the same. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


No Wage Scale Developments—U. M. 
W. Meeting Expected to Disclose Min- 
ers’ Intentions. 

Nothing further has been done about 
the proposed conference between oper- 
ators and miners, relative to wage 
seale conditions. According to John 
Brophy, president of District No. 2, 
U. M. W., if the miners were to discuss 
the scale it would upset the contract 
situation all over the country. 

So far as the operators are concerned, 
it is not likely that any effort will be 
made to meet with the U. M. W. 
Everything indicates that the attempt 
to secure a conference on the wage scale 
is a closed incident. The national con- 
vention of the U. M. W. meets in Indi- 
anapolis on Sept. 20, and will decide a 
policy for the union miners all over the 
country, and the convention of District 
No. 2 meets at Du Bois on Oct. 18 and, 
of course, will ratify the action of the 
national convention. The operators of 
central Pennsylvania have not indi- 
cated any movement to break with the 
U. M. W. 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Prices Slightly Higher—Prospects Im- 
proved—Rainey Strike Aids Market. 

The coke market is distinctly stiffer 
as to prices, and prospects are improved. 
It is learned positively that the Ameri- 
ean Rolling Mill Co.’s contract went to 
the Hillman Coal & Coke Co. at $3.10, 
the contract covering 9,000 tons a 
month for September, October and 
November. By the same token, a 
month’s supply could probably be 
picked up at $8, while a contract to 
the end of the year would take a price 
of about $3.25. 

All spot prices below $3 have dis- 
appeared, partly on account of the 
strike at Rainey plants against a wage 
reduction not contemplated by other 
producers, and partly from improved 
prospects, since the trend now is for 
furnaces to get into blast instead of 
active furnaces blowing out. The 
Shenango Furnace Co. will blow in one 
furnace at Sharpsville about Sept. 9 
and is in the market for a coke supply, 
its regular source being filled with busi- 
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ness. Spot furnace is $3@$3.25; spot 
foundry, $4@$4.50. 

The Courier reports production in 
the week ended Aug. 27 at 12,700 tons 
by the furnace ovens, and 21,160 tons 
by the merchant ovens, making a total 
of 33,860 tons, a decrease of 3,090 tons. 





UPPER POTOMAC 
Non-Union Competition Prevents Re- 
sumption of Work—Contract Orders 
Holding Fairly Well. 

There was nothing encouraging about 
the situation in the Upper Potomac and 
Georges Creek regions, with no orders 
in sight and with the prevailing low 
prices in the non-union Pennsylvania 
fields precluding producers from secur- 
ing any spot business. Very little coal 
was mined except a light tonnage on 
contracts. 








Middle West 





MIDWEST REVIEW 


Domestic Demand Improving—Glut of 
Steam Sizes Feared—Non-Union Coal 
Taking Trade—Labor Upset Seen. 


The domestic market continues to 
show signs of strength, in fact, it is 
row impossible to get good southern 
Illinois 6-in. lump at any price off the 
list. Day by day the demand for 
domestic coal improves and will con- 
tinue to improve as the fall advances. 
All-rail coal from the East to points in 
the Northwest and Middle West has 
had some little setback, particularly on 
account of the reduced rates in effect 
on coal from the docks at Duluth and 
Superior to points in Minnesota, the 
Dakotas, and some stations in Iowa. 

Operators and wholesalers are be- 
ginning to wonder what effect the 
renewed domestic demand is going to 
have on the steam market. The steam 
market, in spite of low production all 
summer, has not been strong enough 
to absorb what little tonnage has been 
produced, and now that the demand for 
domestic coals has picked up, it is 
expected that steam coals will suffer a 
decline to even lower levels. Some 
operators are holding firm and are 
refusing to be influenced by the numer- 
ous predictions that the steam market 
will be glutted. The basis of their 
opinion is the fact that the car supply 
is going to prove inadequate as soon as 
the demand gets anywhere near normal; 
with the car supply in bad shape and 
with winter coming on, they believe that 
industry will easily absorb what steam 
coal is produced, and at a good price. 

It appears that a great deal of 
Eastern coal is now moving in through 
this territory at considerably below the 
prices which must necessarily be 
obtained for Illinois and Indiana coals. 
Eastern operators in non-union fields 
can afford to sell their coal cheaper as 
they have already reduced wages. By 
those closely in touch with labor it is 
predicted that the United Mine Workers 
are planning on making a very strong 
effort to unionize all non-union districts. 
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This will tend to restore the old differen- 
tial between Eastern and Western coals. 
As it is today, Pocahontas can be pur- 
chased f.o.b. an inland Illinois town at 
about 25c. over the price obtained on a 
car of high grade southern Illinois coal. 

In Illinois, labor conditions are fairly 
settled, although there is an underlying 
spirit of unrest which will have to be 
reckoned with some time, even if not 
before April 1 next year. The labor 
difficulties which have been in existence 
for some time in the southern part of 
Indiana have now been smoothed over 
to some extent although the situation 
in the affected districts is far from 
normal. 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


Screenings Weak—Mine Run Steady— 
Production Holding — Domestic Move- 
ment Gains. 

Production is holding up fairly well, 
the demand for prepared sizes being a 
little better than it has been, but still 
much below expectations. Retailers 
really have more coal in stock than is 
generally thought. 

Screenings are weak, selling down to 
$1 per ton, although nut and slack is 
quoted $1.35@$1.50. While some oper- 
ators are asking 25c. a ton extra for 
coal shipped in flat bottom cars, due 
to a shortage of such equipment, the 
western Kentucky operators have not 
started that idea as yet, feeling that 
it is taking an unfair advantage of the 
buyer. However, there is no doubt that 
many buyers would accept coal in 
hoppers if they had to pay a premium 
for fiat bottom equipment. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Conditions Improving—Steam 
Sizes Still Weak—Car Shortage in 
Evidence—Prices Show Strength. 


Carterville conditions are consider- 
ably improved on _ domestic sizes. 
Screenings, however, have gone back- 
ward. Ranging $1.25@$1.35, last week, 
they are down to $1@$1.10. Some 
mines are several weeks behind on lump 
shipments. The independents are grad- 
ually getting to the association prices 
on lump, but not on other sizes. Many 
foreign cars on the trunk lines indicate 
a shortage of local equipment. Rail- 
road tonnage shows some improvement. 

The Duquoin situation continues to 
improve both as to price and working 
time, and this also applies to the Jack- 
son County field. These prices range 
about the same as independent prices in 
the Carterville district. In the Big 
Muddy field around Murphysboro 
domestic sizes are $4.25@$4.55, while 
screenings are down to $1@$1.25. 

Mt. Olive shows increased tonnage. 
Considerable of this is moving to the 
Northwest, some to St. Louis, and Chi- 
cago is getting a fairly good proportion. 
All steam is going to Chicago and on 
contract. Domestic sizes range from 
$3 in St. Louis to $3.75 in the country. 

Standard working time and tonnage 
is somewhat improved. Here and there 
amine resumes operation that has been 
idle for several months. This, however, 
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just throws that much more steam coal 
on the market and screenings are down 
to 85c. Nut coal is $2 and up and 2-in. 
lump is $2.25, with 6-in. $2.50@$2.75. 
A good tonnage is going to the country 
and railroad movement is fairly active. 
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HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Logan Invasion Causes Idleness — 
Market Dull, but Inquiries Increase— 
Tide and Lake Inactive. 


KANAWHA 


Kanawha production almost ceased 
during the week ended Aug. 27, owing 
to the large number of miners who left 
to participate in the armed invasion of 
Logan County. .Mine idleness, growing 
out of a dull market, was therefore very 
much aggravated by labor trouble. 
Although inquiries were becoming more 
numerous spot buying was not on a 
much larger scale than during the pre- 
ceding weeks. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


The threatened invasion of Logan 
County failed to effect production to 
any extent. Although much of the out- 
put was produced for storage, some was 
moving to Detroit and other markets. 
Very little coal was being shipped to 
Tidewater or the Lake, and market con- 
ditions remained unchanged. 

There was little spot business avail- 
able in the Williamson field and much 
of the production was either for rail- 
road fuel account or for storage. How- 
ever, inquiries were increasing and 
more orders appeared to be in sight. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Although orders were not as numer- 
ous as inquiries, nevertheless it was 
apparent that buyers were showing 
more interest in the market. Retail 
buying was on a slightly larger scale. 
There was a distinctly better tone to 
the industry and more gas and by- 
product coals were being moved than 
had been the case for some time. 


VIRGINIA 


Lack of market was responsible for 
losses aggregating about 125,000 tons. 
No coal was moved except on contract, 
there being no spot buying worth men- 
tioning, although inquiries were picking 
up, leading to the belief that business 
might soon be on a larger scale. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 


Pocahontas Outlook Brightens—West- 
ern Markets Offset Tide Slump — Car 
Shortage Appears. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas operating conditions were 
somewhat better during the week ended 
Aug. 27 than they had been during the 
early part of the month. With but 
little coal destined to Tide except for 
bunkerage, larger tonnages were going 
to. Western markets. Both car and 
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labor shortage losses were somewhat 
larger, although not materially affect. 
ing the output. Slack was still weak in 
price and hard to move. 

Tug River mines were working little 
more than half-time with a prospect of 
some improvement because of the 
resumption of activities in the stee] 
trade. Much of the output went to 
Western markets, only a small portion 
being sent to Tidewater. Spot buying 
was on a slightly larger scale. 


NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


Poor Tidewater conditions precluded 
larger operations in the New River 
field. It was almost impossible to dis- 
pose of slack coal. Production was also 
affected by some of the miners joining 
the march on Logan and Mingo. 

Idleness was very marked in the 
Winding Gulf field owing to a general 
absence of spot business. There was 
no demand at Tide and contract orders 
only kept some of the mines running. 
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SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Domestic Tonnage Increases — Steam 
Drags—Southern Industrial Conditions 
Improving. 

Little or no change is reported in 
the situation during the past week, but 
inquiries seem to be on the increase 
and the outlook for fall is much im- 
proved. Domestic coal continues to 
move better, with mine run and screen- 
ings dragging. 

Southern cotton mills are taking 
more coal and demand from fertilizer 
and brick plants in the South is better. 
Of all the “hard hits,” cotton seems to 
have fared worst and a minimum of 
coal has been shipped into that terri- 
tory this season. Prices are shown in 
the Weekly Review. 


Sects 


West 














UTAH 


Retail Reductions Fail to Bring Busi- 
ness—Steam Demand Unimproved. 

Quite a stir was caused in Salt Lake 
City recently when one of the large re- 
tail agencies came out with a cut of 
$1.25 a ton on a mixture called “Domes- 
tic Lump.” Competitors immediately 
reduced their prices 50c. for pure 
grades. Business, which had been im- 
proving up to this time was immedi- 
ately shot to pieces, as there was a be- 
lief that further reductions would soon 
be made. Within three or four days 
prices went back to normal, i.e., $10 for 
lump and $9.50 for nut. Dealers are 
having not a little trouble in explaining 
the situation to their customers. 

The industrial condition is still un- 
satisfactory and demand for steam coal 
is far from normal. The coast trade is 
holding its own and is expected to in- 
crease with the construction of special 
coaling barges in San Francisco Bay. 

















ALABAMA 


There is some development work going 
on in the coal fields, which will enable in- 
ereased production when demanded, the 
Central of Georgia Ry. having under way 
a long spur track to the proposed new mine 
of the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. in the 
Cahaba River basin. This line will also 
serve the County Coal Co., which is now 
handling its product by truck. It is under- 
stood that the Brilliant Coal Co. will open 
a new mine near Calumet, Walker County, 
and that a spur track from the Northern 
Alabama Ry. will be constructed to reach 
this operation. 

The coal bins at the Port of Cordova, on 
the Warrior River, which were constructed 
for the Mississippi-Warrior River service of 
the Federal Government, have been com- 
pleted and accepted by the engineers in 
charge of waterway traffic. The bins are 
of 2,000 tons’ capacity, the coal being un- 
loaded into them from railroad cars by a 
belt conveyor. The new improvements will 
greatly expedite the handling of coal and 
loading of barges at this point and a much 
heavier movement of coal will result when 
the trade again becomes active. 


The Fourth Alabama First Aid Contest 
was held at Woodrow Wilson Park, Aug. 
6, and was participated in by thirty-eight 
teams from industries in the district. The 
meet was held under the auspices of the 
local station of the Bureau of Mines, Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association and the 
Alabama Safety Association. 


COLORADO 


Directors of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., recently declared the regular dividend 
of 2 per cent on preferred stock, but 
passed the dividend on common. The board 
authorized a reduction of about 10 per cent 
in the compensation of all employees work- 
ing on a weekly or monthly salary basis. 


Employees of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co. at the Pueblo plant, who lost their 
homes or furnishings in rented houses as a 
result of the recent flood, will have an op- 
portunity to buy new homes at cost. The 
residences will be erected by the company. 


ILLINOIS 


The Illinois Coal & Coke Co., operating at 
Virden, recently purchased two more new 
mining machines. This makes a total of 
eight machines now in operation at the 
mine. Another large electric generator was 
also put in service. At the present time 
the mine is working practically every day. 

A contest has just closed at Glen Carbon 
to see who could make their home most 
attractive in the mining town. The contest 
was originated by the Madison Coal Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, operating mines 
throughout the Standard field. The com- 
pany offered cash prizes for the most at- 
tractive and beautiful surroundings of the 
_ miners’ homes. 

The tipple of the London mine operated 
by the London Coal Co., at Pinckneyville, 
was recently destroyed by fire. It is the 
general belief the sparks from a switch 
engine caused the fire, which was not dis- 
covered until it had gained much headway. 
The mine is an old one and is pretty well 
worked out. It is not known if the tipple 
will be rebuilt. 

Extensive explorations are being made 
in the vicinity of Carpenter, northeast of 
Edwardsville, and there are prospects that 


the Mount Olive and Staunton Coal Co., of . 


St. Louis will open another large mine in 
that vicinity. It is said that the company 
has taken options on a tract of 5,000 
acres. 

Owners of the Litchfield Coal Mining Co., 
have a proposition before them from a St. 
Louis firm which may lead to the re- 


organization of the company and the re- 
habilitation of the mine. 
company, engaged in jobbing coal, 


The St. Louis 
states 





that it will rebuild the mine and resume 
operations if 5,000 tons of coal can be sold 
in Litchfield. Every possible effort will be 
made by Litchfield people to provide for the 
opening of the mine. 





INDIANA 


Plans for the development of industrial 
and agricultural electrification, of Indiana 
to a point where more than a million people 
will be served with electricity generated in 
the coal fields and transmitted over high- 
tension lines became public recently with 
the filing of articles of incorporation by 
the Indiana Electric Corporation. Simul- 
taneously a petition was filed with the 
Public Service Commission for permission 
to consolidate the Merchants Heat & Light 
Co., of Indianapolis; the Indiana Railways 
& Light Co., of Kokomo; the Elkhart Gas 
& Fuel Co., of Elkhart; Valparaiso Light- 
ing Co., of Valparaiso; Wabash Valley 
Electric Co., of Clinton; Putnam Electric 
Co., of Greencastle; Cayuga Electric Co., 
of Cayuga. The incorporation of the Indi- 
ana Electric Corporation and the movement 
to consolidate all these Indiana companies 
marks the first step in the plan of Joseph 
H. Brewer, utility operator, to link up a 
hundred towns and cities in the state on 
one power loop over which electricity gen- 
erated at the coal mines will be trans- 
mitted hundreds of miles and laid down 
at the meters of industrial plants with all 
the savings that are possible from the 
economies of large operations. Most of the 
properties to be consolidated are already 
either connected or within a few miles of 
each other, and the most important im- 
mediate transmission link is to be built 
between Greencastle and Danville, thereby 
making a direct transmission line from 
Clinton, in the heart of the coal fields, to 
Indianapolis. 

The J. K. Dering Coal Co., of Chicago, 
has purchased a set of Nolan Automatic 
Cagers to be installed in the No. 8 mine at 
Clinton. This is the fifth set to be installed 
by this company. 


KENTUCKY 


Fred M. Sackett, of the Bell Jellico Coal 
and the Pioneer Coal Companies, became 
interested in a transaction a few weeks 
ago whereby he and his associates acquired 
6,000 acres of coal land and also the Black 
Mountain R.R. 


Several of the mining plants of the Elk- 
horn field are resuming operations. Es- 
pecially is this true of the Southeast Coal 
Co. at Seco and Millstone. It is said that 
these mines are now working every day 
in the week for the first time in several 
months. Another resuming full time is the 
Logan Elkhorn Coal Corporation at Par- 
sons and Whitaker. The Imperial Elkhorn 
Coal Co. at Sergent is making steady im- 
provements. The Amburgy Coal Co. at 
Dalna, is resuming after being idle for 
months undergoing repairs and tipple con- 
struction. 


The Coldwell-Blythe Coal Co. has been 
organized at Yerkes, Perry County, by S. 
C. Coldwell, M. W. Blythe, both of Yerkes, 
and J. W. Craft, of Hazard. Leases have 
been closed and plans practically completed 
for the beginning of a new coal develop- 
ment, it is said. The development will be 
on the main line of the L. & N. 


MARYLAND 


Coal land in the Cumberland section will 
be developed by John F. Sommerville, 
Duke W. Berger and William S. Berger, 
who have chartered the Berger Smokeless 
Coal Co., with a capitalization of $500,000. 

Coal land development in the Bloom- 
ington district is planned by the R. J. 
Ross Coal Mines Co., chartered by Grant 
Harshbarger, of Bloomington, and Joseph 
P. Guy, of Western Port. 


The Dixie Flour, Feed & Fuel Co., is the 
name of a $150,000 retail concern chartered 


recently in Hamilton. The incorporators 
are L. C. Seward, Charles Lamm, B. L. 
Vinnedge, W. W. Vinnedge and M. P. 
Lintner. 


The Warren Cartage and Coal Co., of 
Warren, has been chartered with a capital 
of $30,000 to do a retail business by John 
C. Mederer, Carter C. Christiancy, Will- 
iam A. MacRea and others. 


The Chestnut Hill Coal Co., of Nelson- 
ville, has been chartered with a capital of 
$30,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are T. H. Wilson, C. F. Stratton, 
E. R. Tucker, P. Shough and Eliza Hellyer. 


The Cannon Elliott Coal Co., is the name 
of a new retail concern in Columbus, which 
has taken over the yard of the Cosgrove 
Coal Co. The concern is a _ partnership 
composed of M. J. Cannon and P. J. Elliott. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Anthracite Oil, Gas & Coal Co. has 
notified the State Department at Harris- 
burg of an increase in its capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. Charles E. Jones, 
Northumberland County, is treasurer. 


The Maher Coal & Coke Co. has made an 
actual increase in its capital from $75,000 
to $225,000, Thomas Maher, Allegheny 
County, being treasurer. 


The Berwind-White Coal Mining Co. has 
awarded a contract to the Windber Lumber 
Co. to erect forty double frame dwelling 
houses at Erneka mines No. 36, 37, 40 and 
42. These homes will have concrete cellars, 
bathrooms and fitted for electricity. 


The C. A. Hughes Coal Co. plans to erect 
ten new houses west of Lilly for the ac- 
commodation of miners. Mr. Hughes, with 
offices in Philadelphia, owns two mines up 
the Lilly branch and one at Cresson. 


A petition was filed in court in Uniontown 
recently for the dissolution of the Domestic 


Coke Co. James Dunn is president of the 
company and Marshall D. Brooke is sec- 
retary. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Glenola Coal Co., of Philadelphia, 
has just been organized for the purpose of 
developing coal lands in West Virginia. 
Closely identified with the new company 
are: George H. Grone, H. B. Grone, Charles 
Grone and M. E. Patterson, of Philadelphia, 
and L. O. Knipp, of Glenside, Pa. 


Word has been received in Morgantown 
of the purchase of 1,500 acres of coal land 
in the Pittsburgh seam, in Dunkard town- 
ship of Greene County, the purchase price 
being about $901,000. This property was 
sold at public sale to satisfy a creditor’s 
lien against the estate of the late J. M. 
Hustead. The property was secured by the 
Piedmont Coal Co. 


The Alpha Coal & Land Co. has been 
organized with a view to developing coal 
property in the neighborhood of Branch- 
land in Lincoln County, general offices of 
the concern to be at that point. It is cap- 
italized at $200,000. The following coal 
people are interested: Hohm A. Broaddus, 
of Branchland; James R. Branch, M. 
Lillian Branch, of Jupiter, Fla.; E. : 
Curry and D. A. Curry, of White Sulphur 
Springs. 


Plans are progressing for the develop- 
ment of coal lands at three different points, 
following the completion of the organiza- 
tion of the Huntington Coal & Mining Co. 
C. N. Morrison has just been elected pres- 
ident of this company which will develop 
a coal tract at Ferguson in Wayne County. 
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Traffic News 





In the complaint of the Meyersdale 
Smokeless Coal Co., the commission decides 
that the refusal of the B. & O. from May 
1, 1917, to Dec. 28, 1917, and of the Di- 
rector General of Railroads from Dec. 28, 
1917, to Aug. 1, 1918, to furnish, upon 
reasonable request, cars to complainant at 
Casselman, Pa., for transportation of coal 
while furnishing cars to other shippers 
similarly situated, was an undue prejudice 
to the complainant. 


In the complaint of the Northern West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association, an 
I. C. C. examiner recommends that_ the 
practice of the Pennsylvania and the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie from March 1, 1920, 
to Jan. 1, 1921, in the distribution of coal 
cars to mines on the Monongahela Ry. and 
the Morgantown and Wheeling Ry., were 
not unreasonable. 

A special train carrying officials of the 
Louisville & Nashville R.R., including B. M. 
Starks, general manager, made a recent 
trip through the eastern Kentucky sections 
of the road, inspecting improvements that 
are being made in several coal field sec- 
tions, where larger yards. sidings, round- 
houses, ete., are being installed. 


In the complaint of the Cedar Rapids 
Gas Co., the commission decides that the 
rates for transportation of bituminous coal 
from Jenkins and McRoberts, Ky., to Cedar 
Rapids, were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Old Ben Coal 
Corporation, an I. C. C. examiner recom- 
mends that the rate of $1 per ton on rock 
or shale dust from West Frankfort, IIll., to 
Christopher and Sesser, IIl., is unreasonable. 


In the complaint of Stetson, Cutler & Co., 
an examiner recommends that the rate from 
Van Buren, Me., to Griswold, Me., on bitu- 
minous coal, originating at St. John, New 
Brunswick, was unreasonable. 


In the case of the Wm. E. Dee Clay Mfg. 
Co., an examiner recommends that certain 
intrastate rates during Federal control on 
coal between Indiana points were un- 
reasonable. 


The commission has suspended until Dec. 
2 proposal of the railroads to eliminate 
the present rates on coal from Western 
Maryland Ry. mines to points on the B. & 
O. and its connections over the route 
through Cherry Run, W. Va., and West- 


port, Md., making applicable instead com- 
bination of locals via these routes, and 
establish instead, in connection with the 


present through rates, specific routing via 
Cumberland and Bellington, W. Va. 


In the complaint of the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co., the commission de- 
cides that the demurrage charge and aver- 
age free time at Baltimore on carload 
shipments of coke for export, moved on 
domestic bills of lading, between Feb. 10 
and Dec. 31, 1918, was not unreasonable. 


The opening of the new Illinois Central 
yards in Clinton, Ill., means a vast change 
in the routing of coal shipments from the 
fields of southern Illinois into Northern 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Northwest. In the past coal has been 
shipped very largely from the Southern 
Illinois fields on the Illinois Central through 
Champaign and Kankakee to Chicago and 
thence distributed to the Northwest through 
the various belt lines surrounding Chicago. 
The opening of the larger Clinton yards 
means that coal will be routed more direct 
and in such a manner as to miss the Chi- 
cago belt lines. The new route also means 
quicker and cheaper coal distribution to 
scores of towns and cities throughout the 
Northwest. 


The traffic bureau of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission has received a request 
from the I. C. C. asking that the hearing 
on the proposed abandonment of the “coal 
road” of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R. Co. be postponed until September. The 
company is seeking to abandon service on 
the line, which runs between Morocco and 
Brazil. The company alleges that the 
operation of the road is unprofitable. 


In the complaint of the Green Rock Coal 
Co., an examiner recommends that the rates 
on bituminous coal from Riceville, Ky., are 
unreasonable, because they exceed rates 
from group five district of the C. & O. 

An examiner recommends that the rates 
on coke from Mt. Pleasant, Garwood 


Works, and Newell Seales, Pa., to Califor- 
nia points are unreasonable, 
plaint of 
Coke Co. 


in the com- 


the Tuffil Bros. Pig Iron & 





COAL AGE 


In the complaint of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., an examiner recommends 
that the rate on coal from Dora, Ala., to 
Sloss, Ala., is not unreasonable, but that 
the rate from Dora to Ruffner, Ala., is 
unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes Barre Coal Co., the I. C. C. decides 
that the rates on mine props from points in 
Maryland, Virginia and Delaware to 
Plymouth, Pa., are unreasonable because 
they exceed 14.5c. from points north of 
New Church, Va., and 17c. from all points 








on the New York, Philadelphia and Nor- 
folk R.R. in Virginia, New Church to 
Cape Charles inclusive. 

Personals 





Frank E. Herriman, president. Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. New York. has been elected 
president of the Chicago & Harrisburg Coal 


Co., succeeding Bertrand Walker. 
Charles Beuglet, sales agent for the 
Northwestern Coal docks at Duluth, has 


returned from his vacation, which he spent 
at Lake Vermillion. 


H. E. Smith of St. Paul, vice-president 
of the M. A. Hanna Coal & Dock Co., was 
in Duluth recently. 


W. H. Groverman, who recently resigned 
as secretary of the Dock Operators’ 
sociation, in Minneapolis is now connected 
with the Berwind Fuel Co. His wide ex- 
perience in coal will be found a valuable 
asset in his new connection. 


W. B. MeQueen, formerly with W. A. 
Marshall & Co. and later identified with 
other coal firms. is now making his head- 
quarters with the Industrial Coal & Coke 
Corporation, New York City. - 

A. D. Thompson has joined the forces of 
Pattison & Bowns, Inc., New York City. 
Mr. Thompson was general manager of 
the Majestic Coal Co. and during the ex- 
istence of the old Tidewater Coal Exchange 
was the Deputy Commissioner. At one 
time he was connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal & Coke Corporation and is well- 
known throughout the coal trade. 


H. A. MeCoy, superintendent of the mines 
of the Dexcar Pocahontas Coal Co., at Twin 
Branch, W. Va., has been spending his 
vacation at Virginia Beach. Mrs. McCoy 
accompanied him. J. H. Custard, Bluefield 
manager for the same company, has been 
in Norfolk recently. 


Professor William Peterson, geologist, 
employed by the Utah State Board of Equal- 
ization in a coal capacity, has returned from 
an inspection trip in Uinta, Duchesne and 
Carbon counties. 


Frank Holyoke, who was manager of the 
Cincinnati office of the Holley Stover Co., 
until it was closed recently. is now with 
the Raleigh Smokeless Coal Co. as its Cin- 
cinnati sales manager. 


Charles V. McIntire has resigned his posi- 
tion as chief engineer of the International 
Coal Products Corp., to enter the field of 
consulting engineering in association with 
A. Stephen Knowles, 66 Broadway, New 
York City, to specialize in byproduct coke 
oven work, low temperature distillation of 
coal processes and other systems pertain- 
ing to the preparation and treatment of 
coal. 


The Tidewater Coal Exchange, Inc., an- 
nounces the appointment of C. Tracy Ryan 
as deputy commissioner for the Port of 
New York, with offices in the Central Square 
Bldg., New York City. 

F. M. Sackett, of the Byrne & Speed Coal 
Co., Louisville, Ky., and head of several 
operating companies, has gone to Wash- 
ington on business. 

M. S. Barker and A. G. Stith, of Louis- 
ville, large holders in the Liberty Coal and 
Coke Co.. were recent visitors at the mines 
in Straight Creek. 

Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill., has been 
selected for reappointment as assistant di- 
rector of mines and minerals. 


Arthur J. Hoskin, Denver, Col., has been 
appointed research assistant professor of 
mining engineering at the experiment sta- 
tion of the University of Illinois. Mr. Hos- 
kin is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin and has had several years practical 
experience in mining engineering. 

Jos. W. Simpson, vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., has been 
honored by having a steamer named for 
him. The steamer was formerly the Man- 
chester. This makes four steamers which 
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bear the names of men connected wij 
Milwaukee Western Fuel Company, wi’ 
Edw. A. Uhrig, Alexander B. Uhrig, Edw. 
U. Demmer and Jos. W. Simpson, ” ; 
Allan Russell, of Fairmont, secretar 
the Fairmont and Cleveland Coal Co, i Sa 
the first part of August at Potomac Beach 
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Association Activities 





———— 


National Association of Cost 
Accountants 


At the Second International Cost Con- 
ference under the auspices of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants, to be held 
in Cleveland Sept. 14, 15 and 16, one ges- 
sion—on Thursday morning, Sept. 15—is to 
be devoted to a discussion of uniform cost 
methods as used by the Trade Associations. 

This subject has received a great deal of 
attention during the past few months as 
a result of the various investigations which 
have been made of the activities of the 
Trade Associations. There is a great deal 
of popular misapprehension as to the pur- 
poses and methods of uniform costing. It 
will be the object of this session to thor- 
oughly discuss all phases of the subject. 
It is hoped that as a result of this discussion 
some of the uncertainty as to how far it is 


legally possible to go in the matter of 
uniforni accounting methods will be re- 
moved. 


American business men who have been 
following the development of the Trade 
Association movement during the past few 
years will be interested in the resu'ts of 
this session. No previous attempt has been 
made on such a large scale to actually get 
at the results which may be obtained from 
these systems. 





Coming Meetings 





The Huntington Coal and Industrial Ex- 
position will be held in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Huntington, W. Va., 
Sept. 19 to 24 inclusive. Chairman of 
committee, Thomas A. Palmer, Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, Huntington. 


American Institute of Mining and Metal- 


lurgical Engineers will meet at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Sept. 12 to 15. Secretary F. F. 
Sharpless, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City. 


National Association of Cost Accountants 
will hold its annual convention at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Sept. 14, 15 and 16. Secretary, 
S. C. McLeod, 130 West 42d St., New York. 

The American Mining Congress and Na- 
tional Exposition of Mines and Mining 
Equipment. The twenty-fourth annual con- 
vention on Oct. 17 to 22 at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, Ill. Assistant secretary, John T. 
Burns, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

The West Virginia-Kentucky Association 
of Mine, Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., on Sept. 20 to 23. Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Herbert Smith, Huntington. 

Va. 
New York State Coal Merchants’ Associa- 


tion, Ine., will hold its annual convention 
at Richfield Springs, N. Y., on Sept. 8, 9 
and 10. Executive secretary, G. W. F 


Woodside, 250 Arkay Bldg., Albany, N. Y. 

Canadian Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy will hold its annual Western meeting 
at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 14, 14 
and 16. Convention secretary, T. B. Wil- 
liams, 10,610 83d Ave., Edmonton, Canada. 

American Manufacturers Export Associa- 
tion will hold its twelfth annual convention 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, 
Oct. 5 and 6. Secretary A. W. Willmann, 
160 Broadway, New York City. 

National Safety Council will hold_ its 
annual congress at the State House, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 26 to Sept. 30 inclusive. 
Secretary, S. J. Williams, Chicago, III. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America 
will hold its annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
>a., Dec. 7, 8, and 9. Secretary H. D. 
Mason, Jr., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An Industrial Relations Conference for 
all industries in the State of Pennsylvania 
has been arranged for October 24 to 27 at 
Harrisburg, Pa.. by the Commissioner of 
Labor and Industry, C. B. Connelly. 

The sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents 
will be held Oct. 10-13 at Indianapolis, Ind. 











